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SAVES 


perdrive. 


Large Pulverizing Company Saves 
$1,656 Per Year PER DRIVE by 








running 24 hours a day 
...a lower maintenance 
with drive and machin- 


When you run your drives 24 hours a 
day, 300 days a year, you've got to 
have drives that give you the best 
service ... at the lowest possible cost! 
And when you install a drive that 
saves you 23c an hour. . . $1,656 per 
year PER DRIVE... that’s the kind 
of savings you want in your plant! 


ery...a life 
to transmission units! 


longer 


Allis-Chalmers Equipment 
Pays Profits ! 


Whatever your operating problems, let 
Allis-Chalmers engineering and Allis- 
Chalmers equipment offer you the an- 
swer — with high-efficiency perform- 
. +. at dollar-saving cost! 


That was the experience of the Na- 
tional Pulverizing Company, Millville, 
N. J. after installing a 150-hp Allis- 
Chalmers Texrope Drive! They found 


: . ance 
that the Texrope Drive required an 


ear 7 
HE 








average of 32 amperes at 440 volts 
less than the type of drive formerly 
used ... a point verified by the utility 
an actual power saving 
Nor was this all— 


company... 


Get the story of Allis-Chalmers 90 
years of advancing with industry... 
how Allis-Chalmers equipment can cut 
your operating costs . . . improve your 
workers’ comfort and safety . . . in- 


TEXROPE DRIVES are 98.9 
efficient . . . an important factor 
in the amazing savings made by 

_ this 150 hp Texrope Drive at the 
National Pulverizing Co., Millville 
N. J. A second similar drive was 
recently installed. 








of 23c an hour! 


, ° ' 
For Allis-Chalmers Texrope Drive crease your year's profits! 


gave them a new improved dependabil- 
ity of performance so necessary when 


Let performance facts show you why 
you should use Allis-Chalmers equip- 


PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Electrical Equipment + Power Transmission Equipment ¢ 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines - Blowers and Compressors 
» Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 
Cereal Mill Equipment - Boiler Feedwater Treatment - 
Saw, Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush- 
ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 
Machinery + Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 






ALLIS-CHALMEE 


MILWAUKEE-WISCON SM 


i 


ment. Call the district office near you 
There’s a trained engineer whose jo! 
it is to help you solve your equipment 
problems. Or write direct to Allis- 
Chalmers for the whole story on the 
Equipment that Pays for Itself! 
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“ALL THREE” COST ABOUT THE SAME_BUT 


Look How Plymouth 


6 INCHES 
LONGER 


.. | THAN THE OTHER! 


Stands Out 


2 INCHES 
LONGER | 


THAN ONE. 





Smartest... Thriftiest 
Most for Low Price! 


a5 Every Plymouth 
model has the same big, 
32-h.p. ‘*L-head”’ en- 
gine, giving full-pow- 
ered performance plus 
great economy. 

345 Plymouth is the 
onlylow-pricedcar that 
offers you steering-post 
gear shift as standard 
on all De Luxe models 
at no extra cost. 

RB The only low- 
priced car with the 
matchless ride of inde- 
pendent coil springs as 
standard on all models. 
BGP The only leading 
low-priced car with a 
Safety-Steel body that 
has been completely 
rust-proofed. 

RF Only low-priced 
car with revolutionary 
“safety signal’’ speed- 
ometer...another Plym- 
outh ‘*Safety First.”’ 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT on 
“De Luxe"’—Perfected Re- 
mote Control Shifting with 
Auto-Mesh Transmission. 


—— 


“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU CAN HARDLY 
BELIEVE IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” 











THE NEW PLYMOUTH has patented Floating Power engine mountings, time-proven Hydraulic Brakes. 


‘*ALL THREE” low-priced cars 
4 4 cost about alike, but there 
are big differences in value— 
differences that overwhelming- 
ly favor Plymouth! 

Plymouth is biggest, roomi- 
est...full-powered yet thrifty. 
And only Plymouth offers ride- 
smoothing Amola Steel coil 
springs and Floating Power en- 


gine mountings, piusmanyy ital 


new safety features! 

Your present car will proba- 
bly representa large proportion 
of Plymouth’s low delivered 
price... with the balance in sur- 
prisingly low monthly instal- 
ments. PLymoutH Division 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C. B.S. NETWORK, THURS. 9 TO 10 P.M_,E.S.T. 


COUPES”: 645 
SEDANS” 685 


—DELIVERED IN DETROIT, includ- 
ing front and rear bumpers, bumper 
guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, 
foot control for headlight beam with 
indicator on instrument panel, ash- 
tray in front and rear, sun visor, safe- 
ty glass and big trunk space (19.3 cu. 
ft.). Prices include all federal taxes 
Transportation and state, local tax- 
es, if any, not included 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS 


THE “ROADKING” 





THE “DELUXE” 


REAT CARS 











to 


Goop Servants 
NEED 


Goop Masters 


Borers and engines, turbines and 
generators are industry’s “good and 
faithful servants.” But only under 
good masters, duly heedful of their 
health and welfare, can they do their 
best work . . . avoid ruinous mishaps 
. .. lead long and useful lives. 

The best care that industry can 
provide for these mechanical servants, 
to supplement that of its own capable 
operators, is Hartford Steam Boiler’s 
72 years’ specialized experience. This 


oldest American enginecring insur- 





ance company strives constantly to 
keep the pressure up, the wheels turn- 
ing in the plants it insures. Its field 
force of 400 is closely geared to an 
unique home-office staff, whose one 
business is protecting power. 

It is significant that today Hartford 
is called upon to 
of the nation’s industrial power boilers 


shop-inspect 90% 


during their construction. 

Your agent or broker can tell you 
more about the maintenance-dollars 
Hartford Steam Boiler saves you. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOoILER INSPECTIO 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 





HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 
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| This week’s cover shows, just about as 
graphically as it can be done, what a 
case of jitters the New York Stock | 

| change develops every time der Fiihrer 

pulls his putsches. Averages took 

biggest dive during the Austrian A 


schluss. They slipped slightly less during 
the Sudeten crisis, and still less u 

Hitler took 
Memel—which may mean that we 
getting used to it, like the Fren 
“France has been ravaged by fore 
armies many times in the past 200 year 


over Czechoslovakia « 





a Parisian business executive told Bi 
ness Weex’s Foreign Editor in Pa 
this week. “This probably accounts for 
. . « the philosophic bearing of the s 
posedly volatile Frenchman” 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, 
explained. The reactions of Paris b 
ness men to the recent crisis, and t 


since 


crises they see for the future are 
ported in the Foreign Editor's Pa 


cable, p. 43. 


Planes 
U. S. 
the steam, working at top-pitch. They’ 
not only got $300,000,000 in military « 
ders to keep them occupied, but ord: 
from other sources are rocketing too. ‘1 
story, headed “Plane Factories Hun 
on p. 18, is accompanied by a table givir 


PLANE FACTORIES are putting 


the relative standing of the “big seve 
airplane manufacturers, their 1938 sal 
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1937 sales, profits, and the backlog of 
ifilled orders. 


Mail Order 
Tue NATION'S two big mail-order houses, 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward, 
both issued their 1938 reports to stock- 
holders last week, which is too good a 
incidence to ignore. Our balance-sheet 
ynnoisseur matches up their 1938 re- 
sults on p. 34, gets behind the figures to 
the personalities who are responsible for 
them too. 


Major Armstrong 


Bustness Week looked into Major Arm- | 


strong’s revolutionary new radio sys- 


tem when it was first announced (BW— | 
Jan21°39,p15). Last week the system— | 


known as frequency modulation—had its 


first public demonstration. It proved to | 


have more amazing reproduction fidelity 
than it promised, p. 29. 


Fair Trade 

Macy’s SAYS PRICES WENT UP—10% or 
so. Independent druggists say prices came 
down. And so goes the argument about 
just what effect has been exercised on 
prices by those fair trade laws that per- 
mit manufacturers to fix minimum resale 
prices. The big New York department 
store, which opposes the laws, and the 
druggists who support them, can each 
cite statistics for their purposes. And, 
as a matter of fact, both may be right, 
for each looks at the situation as it is 
in his own locality. 


But right or wrong, things have come 


to the point that whenever findings 


about the effects of fair trade are an- | 
nounced, non-partisan observers look | 


first to see who made the survey—then 
look at the results. Hence, two months 
back, when it was announced that the 
Druggists Research Bureau was under- 
taking the first national survey, cynics 
were inclined to discount it in advance; 
and Business Week so reported. The 
big drug associations which sponsor the 


bureau took immediate exception. The | 


survey wasn’t being steered to some fore- 
ordained conclusion, they declared, and 
furthermore they would be fools to at- 
tempt such tactics, what with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission all set to do a 
checkup of its own on the fair trade 
situation. 

The details of how the Druggists Re- 
search Bureau is going to operate its sur- 
vey (p. 36) are convincing the cynics 
about the impartiality of the job—that 
is, all but a few of them who lie back 
in the corner and contend that despite 
the most honest intentions the element 
of human judgment—and therefore of 
human bias—necessarily has to enter a 
fair trade survey at so many points 
that its conclusions can never be accepted 
as incontrovertibly accurate. But then, 
‘f course, there are some people who 
‘an look a fact in the face and refuse 
to accept or believe it. 











IN 


GIANT 


MACHINES 


that perform production miracles... 


WEAR IS 
EVERYWHERE 


On the world’s toughest bearing jobs, 

Industry turns to the exclusive S[S 

Spherical Journal Bearing, the first successful 
bearing used on the railroads of the world... 
the bearing that takes the terrific punishment 
handed out by giant river dredges and mammoth 
steel mills ... and it’s manufactured exclusively 


by S&S. 
The SSS Spherical Journal Bearing is the 


heavy duty answer to Wear in the big brute jobs 
of Industry. Let SOS solve your bearing prob- 
lems. &S0S" Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


oaKF 


BALL AND 
ROLLER BEARINGS 














AT THE New YORK | 





ir Conditioning 





YOU'Li get the thrill of your life 
«, when you enter the five-story 
“i Carrier Igloo of Tomorrow at the 
3 New York World's Fair—or any 
==” ofthe great exhibits listed abovel 
The moment you step inside anyone of 
them you will find new comfort. You will 
discover a world where the discomfort of 
sweltering heat and moisture-laden air is 
forgotten—where cleanliness and restful 
quiet replace the turmoil of dusty streets. 
You'll be enjoying indoor comfort at its 
best—with Carrier Air Conditioning! 
You'll be learning with your own five 
senses the results of Carrier's 37 years of 
experience devoted to designing, manu- 
facturing and installing equipment for 
the handling of air—for the peoples of 
99 countries of the world! By all means, 
visit the New York World's Fair—and 
when you do, enjoy Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning—the same true air conditioning 
you can enjoy in your home, your place 
of business—everywhere! 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“Weather Makers to the World” 


e& 





Now! For Your Store or Office 
World’s FAIR WEATHER! 


At the flip of a switch—all the 
profit building benefits of true 
Carrier Air Conditioning! Cool- 
ing ...dehumidifying ... air filter- 
ing and draft-free circulation and 
ventilation with outdoor noises 
eliminated. Easily installed. Sizes 
to meet every need, prices lowest 
in Carrier history! 
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FALE EEEEELTAELIELETEEELTEPTTTATTTELEETTALELEEEL AAD ¥ 


NEW BUSINESS 





Our Times 
Owens-Iuiinois Grass Co. is spon 


| ing four glass block competitions, o 


to architects and designers, and pay 
$15,000 in cash prizes . . . The comp 
tions, running consecutively, will « 
brace these subjects: houses, store uw 
dairies, and newspaper plants . . .W 

Benjamin Franklin died, he left $5, 
to the city of Philadelphia for loans 
not more than $500 to “young mar: 
artificers” under 35 years of age, at 

interest, with Philadelphia real est 
first mortgages as security ...N 
the fund has grown to $144,000, th 
hasn’t been a borrower in 52 years, a 
the Board of City Trusts has ask 
court permission to modify Frank] 


| restrictions . . . Since 1920, the ra 


of twin bed sales to double bed sa 
has increased in good times and drop; 
in bad, according to Stuart J. Mi 
secretary of the National Association 
Bedding Manufacturers . . . Apparent 
in bad times there has to be a lot 
consolation. 


What’s New? 

Meto-Paya Borriine Co. has beg 
supplying St. Louis outlets with a 1 
carbonated beverage, Melo-Paya, wh 
main ingredient is the tropical fr 
papaya ... That tenderized beef you 
read about in the last issue of Busin: 
WEEK (page 42) is going on sale at once 
in the Cleveland stores of the Kroger 
chain . . . Produced “19 times faster” 
than it could be by the traditional proc- 
ess of hanging, tenderized beef offers 


economies to low-income consumers... 


Kroger calls it “Tenderay,” and, after 
the Cleveland beginning, will sell it in 
other cities. 


Food Farrago 


Tue I. J. Grass Noopite Co. says 
dime box contains all the ingredie: 
(except water) for six plates of “M: 
Grass’ home-style noodle soup” . 
Gelatin is a mighty muscle-builder { 
men, according to an announcement | 
some scientists the other day—and t!) 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. prompt 
made commercial use of the news . 
Drs. G. R. Ray, J. R. Johnson, and M 
M. Taylor announced through the § 
ciety for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine that they had experimented | 
feeding 60 grams, or about two ounces 


| of plain, unflavored gelatin daily to ea 

| of more than 100 men, and three-quar 
| ters of this amount to each of a doze: 
| women, and had found that the men 


doubled or even tripled their enduranc: 
in seven weeks—but that only a few of 


| the women made any gain, and this was 


comparatively small... The gelatin 
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| isn’t the flavored dessert—it’s the 

ivored, uncolored, granulated prep- 

on, made from animals’ bones and 

ing else . . . The newspapers gave 

g play to the scientists’ announce- 

t, and before next morning Knox 

bought sizable space to reprint the 

newspaper headlines and to proclaim 

that “The Energy Food in the News Was 

x Gelatine” . . . The ad urged the 

er to “stir two envelopes (4 oz.) 

rdinary Knox Gelatine in a glass of 

| water, fruit juice, tomato juice, or 

’ to drink it immediately, to do 

twice a day for a week, and then 
ve the ration. 


She Stuff 
Mrs. Erxren W. Decker has celebrated 
her 55th anniversary with Julius Kay- 
ser & Co., for whom she is a glove de- 
siener and executive ... Mrs. Hor- 
tense M. Odlum, president of Bonwit 
Teller, Inc., announces in her annual 
report that the company and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Bonwit Teller & Co. 
of Florida, did almost as well in the 
year ended Jan. 31 as in the previous 
year—it made $175,052 in °38, $191,673 
‘37 . . . Bonwit Teller is a women’s 
department store, in a double sense; it 
sells to women, and most of the main 


jobs are held by women. 


Adhibitions 
Keitoee Co., in order to dramatize the | 
vitaminish peppiness of its breakfast 
food, Pep, has created a new comic 
strip character, Mr. J. Fuller Pep... 
For the 44th successive spring, Bekins 
Van & Storage Co. will advertise in 
Coast newspapers from San Diego to 
Vancouver, to recite its merits as a 
nover of household goods . . . Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures announce the IS “D-V" Drive saved the cost of a new and expensive motor for 
largest advertising appropriation in their a large cement mill. It is only one of many examples of important 
history . . . Shell Oil Co.'s new advertis- economies effected in this plant through the joint efforts of plont 
ing campaign will include the organiza- : , ; 
oe oft a Wess the Mend Chal” end a executives and Dodge engineers . . . Dodge makes a complete line 
ontinuance of the company’s crusade --- drives of proven performance and SCORSMY »0- Dodge ong neers 
against the “Screwdriver,” who persist- have cooperated with all industries in the study and improvement of 
ently commits boners while driving a methods for effectively and economically transmitting power . . . 
ot “The Right Drive for Every Job” will reduce power waste and insure 
3 . Men? steadier, more continuous production flows ... Keep power on 
Add What’s New? the move in your plant . . . and you will be “Pointed for Profit.” 


GeNERAL Etec ’s new line of electri 

mre vay hee _ 0 ae DODGE MANUFACTURING 

ranges will have Tel-A-Cook lights, with ° 

ive colors showing the intensity of the CORPORATION THE 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U. S. A. ht 


A, 








car 


heat... Red will mean the starting 


P , . a 
period; green will follow; then will come . ser 2 this book — e 
Magy. “oe ‘ ” - a “Pointing for Profit’’—it will suggest many é 
ie, indicating enough heat for sim profitable applications of Dodge Drives, 
FOR 


mering; yellow, for frying; and finally 





purple, for boiling ...A new mer- Thi 
ink of x 
EVERY JOB 


indising idea for gifts is announced 
Lord & Taylor, New York depart- 
nt store ...If you want to give | 
1ebody something but don’t know the | 
it size, style, color, or what not, you 
to the store and make your tenta- 

choice, and the store will send a 
iature of it and a certificate to the 
pient, who may then go to the store 
| make the final choice. 


when planning a new plant when adding a new department when installing 


new machinery when modernizing old equipment when designing new products 
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(ut-Accelerates...Out-Climbs 
and OQUTSELLS the Field! 





~, 





TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH 





No other car 
combines all these famous features: 


EXCLUSIVE VACUUM GEARSHIFT 


NEW AERO-STREAM STYLING, NEW 
BODIES BY FISHER 


NEW LONGER RIDING-BASE 
85-HORSEPOWER VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 
PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


NEW “OBSERVATION CAR” VISIBILITY i 


PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION RIDING SYSTEM 
with Improved Shockproof Steering 
(Available on Master De Luxe models only) 


More nimble in traffic . . . more powerful on th 
hills .. . and the fastest-selling car in America 


If you want to “‘go stepping”’ in a big way this spring an 
summer—and for many a month to come—here's you 
“car-key”’ to the city and the entire country! 

You'll lead the way in a Chevrolet—the biggest-selling 
car in America during seven out of the last eight years— 
and the liveliest of all low-priced cars! 

It’s faster on the get-away, it’s better on the hills 
and more economical all the time, than other cars in its 
price range... because it alone is powered with Chevrolet's 
famous Valve-in-Head Engine, the master motor of the 
low-price field! 

It’s the best performer in the entire field of economy 
cars, and the only low-priced car combining all the beauty, 
comfort and safety advantages listed on this page. 

But riding beats reading, so please visit your Chevrolet 
dealer and sell yourself a new Chevrolet today! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. General Motors Instalment Plan — conven 
ient, economical monthly payments. A General Motors Value. 





EVROLET 


The only low-priced car combining “ALL THAT’S BEST AT LOWEST COST!” 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





\ ASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

Washington is at sixes and sevens, 
has been for the past several 
weeks and will be until compromise 
succeeds reprisal in Congress. This 
week, big-city Congressmen slapped 
down the extra $250,000,000 for farm 
parity payments in the Department 
of Agriculture budget. Prompt to re- 
taliate, farm Congressmen on the 
House Appropriations Committee 
pared $50,000,000 from the $150,- 
000,000 extra appropriation for 
WPA which the President requested 
and which would benefit principally 
the cities. 


Break for Business 

THe PRESENT STAND-OFF, which results 
primarily from the failure of strong 
leadership to develop in Congress since 
control of that body was wrested from 
Roosevelt, will probably be resolved by 
restoring farm parity payments and re- 
plenishing relief funds as needed. Mean- 
while, on amendments to the Wagner 
Act, to the Wage-Hour Law, and to the 
Social Security Act, business can expect 
support from the farm bloc which doesn’t 
like these laws and can be counted on 
to ease their application. 


No Help on Taxes 

Ox Taxes the common interest of in- 
dustry and agriculture isn’t so plain. It’s 
not good politics for many rural Con- 
gressmen to take any strong position for 
revision, even anti-Roosevelt Democrats 
who will carry the torch for revision say 
privately that it would be better for 
business to continue the present set-up 
for another two years than to open up 
the subject. 

They don’t like to give Republicans 
a chance to get their hand in, but since 
the President walked out on tax revi- 
sion, revealing that his real sentiment 
still is for socking capital, it’s good poli- 
ties for the conservative faction to push 
through a bill wiping out Roosevelt’s 
philosophy. The psychological results of 
such action will be more important, how- 
ever, than the practical benefits. 


Morgenthau Policy Pleases 


OF MORE SUBSTANTIAL BENEFIT for the 
rank-and-file of business will be the 
freezing of old age pension payroll taxes 
at 1%, otherwise due to increase to 
11% for both employers and employees 
next January, which was recommended 
last week by Sec. Morgenthau. 
Incidentally, the Secretary of the 
"reasury’s calm pursuance of his “Will 
Help Recovery?” policy is evidence 
at, for all his devotion to Roosevelt, 
“knows how to take the President” 


T 


when baiters on the Hill get under Roose- 
velt’s skin. 

The conduct of Morgenthau and his 
aides is a revealing instance of the shift 
in power in Washington. The time is past 
when the Treasury’s men quit their jobs 
in a huff because they get slapped down 





For Saving $300,000,000 


Ameri-Candid 
Sec. Morgenthau is credited with 
making the Administration’s latest 
appeasement gesture. His proposal, 
aired before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, to keep the old 
age pension payroll tax rate at 1% 
in 1940, instead of jumping it to 
1%4%, will save business and its em- 
ployees approximately $300,000,000 
if adopted by Congress, which is al- 
ways pleased to save its constituents 
money. 





by the White House. Undersecretary 
Hanes, who has 49 ideas for changes to 
make the tax laws more livable, has been 
sorely tempted but has resolved to see 
the job through Congress. 


Hopkins Is Delayed 


Hopkins stu has to deliver on his as- 
surance about giving business a lift. He 
may succeed at Warm Springs in per- 
suading the President not to spoil by 
sharp words the effect of cooperative 
consideration of means to improve busi- 
ness-and-government relations. 
Hopkins is very slow to recover from 
a bad bout with intestinal flu, but his 


friends hope, if the President doesn’t 


wear him out, that a week or 10 days in 
the sun will fix him up. However, there's 
that he 
time 


a definite possibility won't be 
able to take hold 
Wood of Sears won't come on the job 


here till Hopkins returns. 


for some (ren. 


Building Up Stamp Plan 
ALTHOUGH an increase from $70,000,000 
to $150,000,000 in funds for Sec. Wal 
lace’s surplus crop purchasing operations 
was voted down in the free-for-all on 
the farm bill this week, farm and city 
Congressmen will suddenly discover that 
the food stamp plan is made to order 
for both of them. AAA officials are plan 
ning to ask for a big appropriation to 
finance it before adjournment this sum- 
mer. 

Anticipating strong opposition to the 
payment by the retail 
prices to move surpluses for relief con- 
sumption, Wallace’s experts will 
that the present cost of distributing sur- 
plus food through public relief agencies 
is higher than the retail markup. 


La Follette Bill Uncertain 


Tue La Fouiette commiurteer’s bill to 
bar industrial “munitions,” strike break- 
ers, and labor spies is less likely to pass 
now that comparative peace prevails in 
the labor situation. 

Politically, it is a difficult bill to vote 
against, and yet its best chance of suc- 
cess lies in riding through on the coat- 
tails of Wagner Act amendments. 

Incidentally, don’t regard the prospect 
of Wagner Act modification as certain. 
The fight is still ahead. 


government of 


shi yw 


For More Conciliation 

Conoress this week paid tribute to the 
fine record of the Labor Department's 
Conciliation Service in the amicable set- 
tlement of disputes. On its own initia- 
tive, the House committee considering 
the department’s appropriation bill has 
added funds for the employment of 15 
more conciliators, 


Minimum-Wage Fixing 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE INTERESTS are organ- 
izing pressure to upset the Andrews com- 
mittee recommendation for a 324¢ mini- 
mum wage. With no differential in their 
favor, Southern mill owners are loudly 
protesting that the proposed rate is too 
many cents too much. A big row is in 
prospect at the hearings in May. 


Wage-Hour Law and WPA 


No portance attaches to Attorney 
General Murphy’s ruling that the wage- 
hour law’s 25¢ minimum doesn’t apply 
to WPA workers unless engaged in sim- 
ilar occupations in the same locality as 
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REQUIRE LEGS oTEAM 
TD INURE COMFORT 
IN BOSTON BUILDING 


Cash Value of Steam Savings Is 
$5,671 in Three Years with 
Webster Moderator System 


USED BY F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


Heating Needs of 5 and 10 Cent 
Store and Many Office Suites 
Met Evenly and Rapidly 


NEW SYSTEM PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Boston, Mass.—In the Phillips Build- 
ing, well-known Boston office building, 
the cost of a Webster Heating Moderni- 
zation Program was recovered out of 
steam savings in less then three complete 
heating seasons. 

The first floor of the Phillips Buildin 
is occupied by a 5 and 10 Cent Store o 
the F. W. Woolworth Co. The basement 
is used for merchandise storage. Re- 
maining floors are rented as office space. 

In 1934, Warren 
Webster & Company 
was asked to investi- 
gate the heating in- 
Stallation to deter- 
mine the opportunity 
for improved heating 
service with modern 
heating system con- 
trols. ebster Engi- 
neers reported that a 
Webster Moderator 
System would meet 
the diverse heating 
requiretents of the 
Phillips Building and 
in addition would 
pay for itself out of 
savings effected. 

A Webster Heating Modernization Pro- 
gram was authorized by Mr. H. Grund- 
man, Superintendent of Construction for 
the F. . Woolworth Co., in New Eng- 
land, and completed on December 3, 1934. 

From the time the installation was 
completed until March, 1937, when the 
modernized system had paid for itself, 
the reduction in steam consumption had 
the following cash value: 





Phillips Building 
Boston, Mass. 


BOGE cccccccccsccoccececss $1,423.42 
TIRES cc cccsscseccccesceces 2,280.97 
WSF wc ccccccccvcccccccees 1,966.63 

$5,671.02 


The Cleghorn Co., of Boston, acted as 
modernization heating contractors. There 
is a total of 8,200 sq. ft. of installed direct 
radiation. 

In Atlanta, Ga., another building of 
the F. W. Woolworth Co. has com- 
pletely paid for heati modernization 
out of the savings effec with a Webster 
Hylo System of Steam Heating. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 60 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 


private employees. In such cases WPA 
already is paying 25¢. If the wage-hour 
law had been applied to WPA as a 
whole it would have affected only 200,- 
000 workers at most, and the result would 
not have been an increase in cost but a 
reduction in hours worked. 

WPA’s whole purpose in asking for 
Murphy’s opinion was to answer Con- 
gressmen surprised that WPA didn’t re- 
gard the wage-hour law as applying to 
relief labor. 


No TVA Tit-for-Tat Tax 


Coneress 1s Nor looking kindly on the 
demand of the Tennessee Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation that it make up the $3,500,000 
in taxes which the state will lose as a 
result of the absorption of private utili- 
ties by TVA. The public power bloc 
which has been strong in Congress, is 
annoyed because it regards this claim as 
little short of propaganda against further 
expansion of federal hydroelectric proj- 
ects. It looks as though the Tennessee 
taxpayers will have to shell out in taxes 
part of their savings on electric bills. 


Hull Isn’t in Doghouse 


LEFT-WING SNIPING at Cordell Hull will 
run into one of those Hull-Peek or Huil- 
Moley incidents if there isn’t some back- 
tracking. An astonishing series of stories 
has been fed to the press that Hull has 
virtually abandoned the helm of the 
State Department. The propaganda has 
come from critics of both Hull and Welles 
on neutrality policy and is motivated 
largely by resentment over depriving 
Spanish loyalists of arms. 

Roosevelt will not turn on Hull or 
Welles. The handling of the Spanish situ- 
ation has had his entire approval. In 
fact, it was he who drove a bill through 
Congress in January, 1937, at the very 
beginning of the session, authorizing him 
to impose an embargo on Spain. He 
stopped all subsequent attempts to lift 
the embargo. But he’s not annoyed by 
the propaganda. It has helped toward an- 
other objective—revising of the Neutral- 
ity Law to give him more discretion in 
applying embargoes, both as to countries 
and products. 

It’s extremely unlikely that Roosevelt 
will get what he wants, but he welcomes 
the building up of sentiment for it. 


Readying War Orders 
You Haven't been hearing much lately 
about the educational munitions orders, 
but one award has been made. It went 
to Goodyear for gas masks. 

Orders for five other items are ready 
for signature but the War Department 
will sit tight until Congress has set up 
Assistant Secretary Johnson’s $34,500,- 
000 program for this purpose. 

Substitution of negotiated bids for 
the otherwise universal requirement of 
awarding contracts to the lowest bidder 
is a ticklish bit of policy that Congress 
was long in adopting before authorizing 
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TNEC Has the Blues 


Tue Temporary National Eco 
nomic Committee is temporarily 
in the doldrums. It will be stony 
broke by April 15. Prospects are 
good that by then Congress will 
hand over $600,000 to keep it 
going for another year but the 
small caliber of this figure won't 
finance the kind of careful, pains 
taking investigations the commit- | 
tee would like to pursue. 

It is confronted with the di 
lemma of having to choose between | 
studies of a few major industries, | 
such as building, that would cost | 
between $40,000 and $50,000 each, 
and skimming a broader field of 
perhaps 40 industries by relying 
on data already in the hands of 
the Securities and Exchange Com 
mission, Federal Trade Commis 
sion, Department of Justice and 
other government agencies partici- 
pating in TNEC’s studies. TNEC’s 
staff, eager to do big things, feels 
pretty low just now. 








the present experiment in industr 
mobilization. 


Trade-Ins on Boats? 


Tae Maritme Commission's recent 
recommendation that it be allowed 
aid domestic shipping by accepting old 
vessels for credit on new ones wouldn't 
put many new ships in coast and inter 
coastal trade even if the bill went 
through over the opposition of the rail- 
roads. Replacements on foreign services 
under the commission’s present building 
program would release an adequate num- 
ber of fairly good bottoms for sale to 
domestic services. 


War Between Ship Lines 


“In vate Aprit the Maritime Commission 


will get an examiner’s report on the con 

plaint of Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, 
and Ohio that the North Atlantic Ship 
ping Conference, dominated by foreign 
lines, in cahoots with the railroads ser\ 

ing Atlantic ports, deprives Lake region 
exporters of conference rates if they use 
the St. Lawrence route during summer. 


Czech Trade Pact Dies 


No, yes, no! Importers couldn’t tell 
from the State Department’s cagey han 
dling of the Czech crisis last week 
whether or not other nations would con 
tinue to benefit by the tariff concessions 
of the trade agreement with the exter 
minated republic. As denunciation of the 
agreement would look like de facto recog 
nition of Hitler’s excursion, official opin 
ion first leaned to winking at the situa 
tion, finally resolved by “suspending” th: 
agreement. But for all practical purposes 
the agreement is dead. 
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@Latest 
Week 


THE INDEX *99.1 


PRODUCTION 

x Steel Ingot Operations % i 56.1 

x Automobile Production 89,400 

* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $3,655 

* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $8,322 

* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... . 2,199 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 3,382 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... 1,278 


TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* Ail Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 

Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 

Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ 

eee See, Oe ee. wens, Tees. Gl, Bei d ic ns wc ccccccccccecaccsccosese 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, ib.)...... ne 

Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)......... 

Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)........--00+--eeee:- 

Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.). 


FINANCE 
Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) 
Yield—U. S. Bonds (average of all issues due or callable after 12 years) 
Yield—U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Notes 
Call Leans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...... ouneee 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total Leans and Investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks nn 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 

50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... 

90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) 


Preceding 


Week 
t99.1 


55.4 
86,725 
$3,617 
$9,438 

2,225 
3,384 
1,333 


65 

33 
$4,011 

$6,751 
+2% 


142.7 
$36.39 
$15.17 

11.250¢ 
$0.69 
2.86¢ 
8.89¢ 
$0.850 
15.95¢ 


3,794 
1,406 
10,303 
3,238 
3,440 
2,595 


117.9 
30.0 
67.8 
96.2 

t1,131 


Ago 
100.8 


55.8 
75,660 
$3,482 

$10,473 
2,226 
3,329 
1,418 


144.8 
$36.38 
$15.08 

11.250¢ 
$0.71 
2.79¢ 
8.99¢ 
$0.864 
16.51¢ 


21,606 
3,766 
1,319 


3,249 
3,300 
2,592 


122.2 
314 
714 
99.9 

845 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


Month 6 Months 


Ago 
91.0 


46.7 
20,390 
$3,722 

$10,326 
2,154 
3,251 
1,229 


143.8 
$36.44 
$14.25 

10.375¢ 
$0.66 
3.03¢ 
8.25¢ 
$0.811 
15.86¢ 


15,288 
21,265 
3,889 
1,236 
9,803 
3,208 
2,744 
2,596 


113.6 
248 
54.4 
90.0 

1,010 





90.7 
213 
479 
72.9 
1,561 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended March 25. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Pick-up in the spring can still be expected, despite international 


crisis, but it will be moderate unless unforeseen good news appears. 


Primary hope rests on building industry. 


Tue BEST THAT CAN be said of the week 
under review is that the situation did 
not deteriorate further, although it is 
equally true that no important signs of 
improvement appeared. This summary 
statement applies to business activity 
as well as to the stock market, and to 
the domestic political scene as well as 
to the international crisis. The observer 
may as well be guided by his own tem- 
perament in choosing whether to be en- 
couraged by the of stability 
shown or discouraged by the apparent 
stagnation. It. still 
» expect that the 
will be smoothed over again 
and that domestic 
an appreciable pick-up in the second 
quarter. This pick-up, however, now that 
it must contend against the cumulative 
effect on sentiment of several unfortu- 
nate weeks, is without question going to 
be less than could otherwise have been 
predicted. 


What the Index Shows 


For the third consecutive time the 
Bustvess WEEK index of general activity 
remains at 99, down six points from the 
1938 recovery peak reached at the end 
of last year. Nor has there been any 
really important change recently in the 
individual which make up the 
index. The only exception might be a 
moderate, although steady, decline in the 
automobile component, based on a nor- 
mal expectation of a faster spring rise 
than has actually occurred, and offset 
in its effect on the combined index by 
slight rises elsewhere. 


Automobiles and Building 


An analysis of the individual indus- 
tries indicates that the near future course 
of the Bustvess Weex index will be 
partly the resultant of further declines 
in the automobile component, offset by 
rises in construction contracts awarded. 
Automobile retail sales in the first 20 
days of March are estimated to be ap- 
proximately 44% above a year ago. 
This might be considered encouraging in 
view of the fact that the rate of increase 
. January and February was only about 


degree 
appears reasonable 
international crisis 
somehow 
show 


business will 


Series 


36%; but it is also true that the rise in 
retail sales between February and March 
is probably going to prove less than the 
seasonal normal. This apparent paradox 
is explained by the fact that March, 
1938, than normal 
seasonal improvement. It appears that 


also showed a less 





In the Outlook 


Wide World 
Chairman C. E. Groesbeck, in his 
annual report to the stockholders of 
Electric Bond & Share Co. this week 
said that the most pressing prob- 
lem now facing the utilities is how 
to handle the competition of the 140 
or more government-financed power 
projects. Mr. Groesbeck’s suggested 
solution to the problem is the co- 
use of generating and 
facilities of 
utility companies and of 


ordinated 
transmission existing 
private 
federally financed projects, so as to 
promote the widest possible use of 
electric service at the lowest possible 
cost—and, incidentally, to encour- 
age general business expansion, in- 
crease employment. 


the poor stock market since the begin- 
have choked off 
what would otherwise have been a sub- 


Phe 


record to date is not alarming, but sales 


ning of the year may 


stantial gain in automobile sales 
have not been adequate to relieve more 
than toa very minor degree the pressure 
of new car stocks, which were extremely 


high at the end of February. 

Rise in PWA Projects 
Part of the March 

(compared, at least, to previous hopes) 


in both retail 


sales, as well as in construction contracts, 


early let-down 


automobiles and other 
has been due to poor weather conditions. 
As these cleared up in the last half of 
March, it is that there 
general pick-up in all of these fields. 
Residential contracts awarded, judging 
by partial data 


believed was a 


since the figures will 
not be announced for a week or 10 days 

probably registered a 
Public Works Administration 


long delayed by poor weather, are 


substantial gain 
projects, 
now 
at last commencing to show real activ ity. 
If these trends continue, the prediction 
of a spring rise in general production, 
based primarily on the construction in- 
dustry, will be justified. As stated above, 
however, the rise will be very moderate 
in its proportions unless some unexpected 
good news comes out. 


Income and Deposits 


Meanwhile several of the indexes which 
have been mentioned on this page in the 
past as having some significance for the 
future of business have lost their buoy- 
in the first months of 1939. The 
adjusted index of national 
income paid out, compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce, declined in both 
January and February. Demand deposits 


ancy 
seasonally 


of the weekly reporting member banks, 
after rising from $14,500,000,000 to $16,- 
000,000,000 in the last 
1938, halted at the latter figure, 
this halt concealing a drop in the more 
barometric series for banks outside New 
York City (offset, of course, by a con- 
tinued rise in New York). 

Two other indexes whose improvement 
in 1938 contributed to the business rise 


nine months of 
have 
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No one CONGRESSMAN or committee 
or any officer of the army or navy 
could begin to summarize for you the 
dozens of proposed preparedness meas- 
ures. Here’s the lineup on a few big 
issues: 

War Department Expansion: Author- 
izes (1) appropriation of $300,000,000 
to bring the air corps up to 6,000 
planes, which would require about 
3532 in addition to those on hand 
and on order; (2) $23,750,000 for bar- 
racks, anti-aircraft housing, coast de- 
fense, and auxiliary units at the Pan- 
ama Canal; (3) $34,500,000 for “edu- 
cational orders” in 1939-40-41 for 55 
critical munitions items, plus purchase 
and storage of jigs, gages, dies, tools, 
fixtures for loan to manufacturers; 
(4) utilization of civil flying schools 
and loan of equipment to the same; 
(5) increase of enlisted air personnel 
from 21,000 to 45,000; (6) increase in 
regular army peacetime commissioned 
strength from 14,000 to 16,000; (7) 
limitation of munitions manufacturers’ 
profits to 12% with a 4-year spread. 
Passed by both houses. 

Regular Military Establishment: 
For 1940, appropriates $513,000,000, a 
peace time record, which is some $53,- 
000,000 more than for the current year, 
but $6,000,000 less than budget esti- 
mates. Major items: $170,000,000 for 
payrolls; about $170,000,000 for air- 
plane construction. Passed both houses. 





Uncle Sam Flexes His Military Muscles 


Ordnance: A supplemental estimate 
would provide $116,000,000 for tanks, 
anti-tank guns, gas masks, rifles, plus 
about $6,000,000 worth of seacoast de- 
fense. Passed House in second defic- 
iency appropriation. 

Critical raw materials: Would au- 
thorize appropriation of $25,000,000 
for each year 1940-41-42-43 for accu- 
mulation of supplies under joint direc- 
tion of the secretaries of war and navy. 
Determination which materials are 
strategic and critical would be by the 
Munitions Control Board. Reported 
by Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

Navy Expansion: Would authorize 
the secretary of the navy to establish 
air and submarine bases at 12 strategic 
points in the Atlantic and the Pacific 
at a cost of about $65,000,000. This 
is an authorization only for construc- 
tion of docks, buildings, breakwaters, 
dredging; includes no airplanes or sub- 
marines. House took out Guam because 
it involved Far East policy and passed 
the bill; Senate will pass it when the 
Guam item is shifted over to Rivers and 
Harbors bill. 

Navy Public Works: Authorizes the 
secretary of the navy to proceed with 
facilities for dry docking, fleet mainte- 
nance, airplane operation, ordnance and 
supply storage, hospital, radio, train- 
ing, etc., spending up to $38,524,000. 
Reported by House Naval Affairs Com- 


mittee, 


Regular Navy Supply for 11 
Hearings opened this week on estin 
totaling $758,000,000, including 
45,000 ton battle ships, 10,000 
heavier than any of six now 
construction. The “billion dollar” 
thorization of last year gave the ; 
plenty of leeway on vessels and 
its airplane program at not less n 
3,000. This year’s regular approj ia 
tion will support last year’s autho 
tion. 

Siz auziliary naval vessels: Two 
would authorize the President to 
quire and convert” or construct «ix 
auxiliary non-treaty category ves.«ls 
at a cost of $55,000,000. Passed 
Senate. 

Neutrality: The law of 1937 ex; 
May 1. Senate Foreign Relations ¢ 
mittee meets this week to consiler 
various proposals for amendment or 
repeal of the Act, which authorizes 
the President to prohibit the export 
of arms, ammunition and implements 
of war to nations engaged in interna- 
tional or civil conflict, and to add to 
that embargo other strategic mater 
and to forbid American vessels to carry 
them. 

Arms Aid for Latin America: Senate 
Foreign relations has held hearings on 
a joint resolution to extend the naval 
and military munitions manufactur- 
ing facilities of the United States to 
Latin American countries. 








of that year have also come to a dead 
level. One of these is labor cost as meas- 
ured by the ratio of payrolls to value 
of manufacturing output. This figure, 
after an improvement in January, was 
back in February at the level of seven 
months before, signifying lack of prog- 
ress in cost reduction. Similarly, the rise 
in department store inventories in Janu- 
ary and again in February, while sales 
were slipping off from their November- 
December peak, means that pressure for 
department store buying, which always 
constitutes an important factor in the 
presumably _ being 


business scene, is 


reduced. 


Not Much Appeasement 

The strictly business scene, therefore, 
shows mixed tendencies. As the second 
quarter opens, confidence must be placed 
primarily in building to give the force 
needed to lift industry off dead center. 
The appeasement program at Washing- 
ton is apparently going to contribute 
little. While the Administration’s plan 
to postpone the 1940 increase in pay- 
roll taxes is good news for that year, 
it can hardly have an effect on business 
in 1939. 


Auto Unions’ Danger 


Manufacturers watch C.LO. 
faction’s convention; may halt 
collective bargaining. 

AUTOMOTIVE MANUFACTURERS this week 
alertly watched the Cleveland conven- 
tion of the C.L.O. faction of the United 
Automobile Workers, to observe its 


strength and the amount of dissension | 


in its ranks, to compare it with the 
Homer Martin faction, and to prognos- 
ticate the future of unionism in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

The C.1.0. faction had 488 delegates 
from 176 locals. The delegates had 1702 
votes and purported to represent 170,- 
200 members. Homer Martin’s faction, 
in its recent convention at Detroit, had 
373 delegates from 126 locals. The dele- 
gates had 1152 votes and claimed to 
represent 107,000 members. 

An official report to the Cleveland con- 
vention said that the C.L.O. faction has 
355,266 members, dues-paying and un- 
employed, and that the Martin faction 
only has 15,947. 

If present trends continue, the U.A.W. 
split may easily result in bringing col- 


lective bargaining to an at least tem. 
porary close in several automotiv 
plants. 

As long as the split was mainly in the 
international union organization, manv- 
facturers could still deal with their re- 
spective shop committees—and_ include, 
if necessary, any international officers 
whose presence their committee re- 
quested. But with the establishment in 
specific plants of competing locals, each 
with its own committeemen, and eacl 
claiming to represent U.A.W. members 
—as has been the case already in Plym- 
outh, Chevrolet, Kelsey-Hayes, ete.—the 
management has really been placed in a 
quandary. 


Split Hampers Bargaining 

No definite policy has been general) 
adopted. G. M. posted notices at Flin‘ 
Chevrolet to the effect that under the 
circumstances it could deal with neither 
faction; Chrysler told committeeme! 
that it could deal with one group only 
if the other were also present. Martinite 
locals apparently seem to be willing to 
go along on the latter basis, but C.10. 
locals won’t. To all practical purposes, 
therefore, collective bargaining has vir- 
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tally suspended itself in such cases. 
" Ip plants where only one local exists, 
\blem is not so severe. Only griev- 
which would require a higher “ap- 
through the international union 
be settled by collective bargain- 


the p 
ances 
peal 


cann * z 
ing. In numerous plants, especially in 
the parts industry, even this is no major 


problem, since some manufacturers have 
renewed contracts with the U.A.W. 
n designated by their local as repre- 
g that particular local. Where con- 
tracts are still in effect, management in 
some cases deals with the particular 
U.A.W. desired by its workers—at the 
local’s responsibility. 


even 
fact 


sent 


How Extension Was Managed 


This is not true of the larger com- 
panies, where a number of different 
plants are affected. G.M.’s contract, for 
instance, is a continuous one, and must 
await a court decision as to which 
UA.W. is signatory to it. Negotiations 
for changes were under way before the 
split, but have since been suspended. 
Chrysler’s contract expired Maren $1, 
but was extended by Chrysler for 30 
days in a letter which avoided the fac- 
tional issue by being addressed just to 
“International Union, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America, Detroit, Mich.” 
The letter being undeliverable, by court 
injunction, was “delivered” by publica- 
tion in newspapers. Other companies will 
face like problems when their contracts 
expire, G.M.’s being about the only 
important continuous contract in effect. 

Again, the request of U.A.W. factions 
for consent elections to determine repre- 
sentation rights, as at Chrysler, have 





been refused by management, since 
agreement might be interpreted, by the 
faction losing the election, as “aiding 
and abetting a rival union” under the 
Wagner Act. Meanwhile the Labor Rela- 
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tions Board, which can take responsi 
bility for ordering an election—or assign 
ing bargaining rights—has apparently 
been awaiting the outcome of the Cleve 
land convention before taking action 


So the Government Reorganizes 


At last Roosevelt gets authority for the job—but 
it’s a much narrower authority than he tried for, and the 


result can’t be much economy. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
—Said President Hoover to Congress 
Jan. 3, 1933: “Either Congress must 
keep its hands off now or they must 
give to my successor much larger pow- 
ers of independent action than given to 
any President.” 

This rather remafkable statement by 
the former President when he was a lame 
duck referred to government reorganiza- 
tion. President Roosevelt might well 
echo the same words. His freedom of 
action is closely circumscribed by the 
bill that is finally emerging from the 
smoke of two years’ battle. In retro- 
spect, it appears that the outcome might 
have been otherwise if F. D. R. had not 
at the same time undertaken to reor- 
ganize the courts. It was inevitable that 
both should be tarred by the same stick 
in the inflammatory attack of anti-New 
Deal forces against “dictatorship” by 
the White House. 

Whatever centralization of manager- 
ial authority the President hoped to 





Wide World 

Col. Vladimir Hurban (left), Czecho- 
vakian minister to the U. S., still 
refuses to give up the Czech Lega- 
tron in Washington. And Dr. Don 








Two Men Without A Country 





International 


Fernando de Los Rios (right), am- 
bassador from Loyalist Spain, con- 
tinues to represent a government 
that officially disappeared this week. 


accomplish, he can’t go very far in that 
direction now. The bill doesn’t permit 
him to add to or subtract from the gov 
ernment’s functions. He will be author 
ized to shuffle and consolidate numer- 


ous government agencies and, short of 
wiping out a whole executive depart 

ment, abolish those whose functions are 
transferred to others. But he is specifi 

ally prohibited from laying a hand on 
the most important among them: Fed 

eral Communications Commission, Fed 
eral Power Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, General Accounting Office, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Na 
tional Labor Relations Board, Securi 
ties and Exchange Commission, Board 
of Tax Appeals, U. S. Maritime Com 

mission, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. Half a. dozen other 
agencies are included in the exempt 
category. Other functions may be trans 
ferred to such exempt agencies, and 
budgeting of their expenses may be 
brought under the Budget Bureau. This 
is a far cry from the President's desire 
to attach independent regulatory agencies 
to the executive departments. 


Other Roosevelt Ideas Lose Out 


Congress has also tossed out his spe- 
cific proposals for confining pre-audit 
of government expenditures to an offi- 
cial subject to removal by him, to re- 
place the present bipartisan Civil Serv- 
ice Commission with a one-man admin- 
istrator, and to create under new cabi- 
net heads a Department of Public Wel 
fare and a Department of Public Works, 
although the proposal for a Department 
of Public Works still survives in sen, 
Byrnes’ pending bill to merge the Pub 
lic Works Administration and the Works 
Progress Administration. The President 
will be permitted to hire six adminis- 
trative assistants rating a top salary 
of $10,000. 

How will the law work? Well, the 
President may, for example, merge the 
Federal Alcohol Administration with the 
Alcohol Tax Unit of the Treasury De- 
partment, or transfer the functions of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Once 
submitted to Congress, a plan of reor- 
ganization of one or more agencies is 
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pretty certain to become effective be- 
cause of the practical inability of Con- 
gress to veto it by a majority vote of 
both houses within the stipulated period 
of 60 days. It is this situation that 
furnishes an insight into the bitter fight 
over the Wheeler which 
was narrowly defeated last week. This 
would have practically wrecked any re- 
organization by requiring an affirmative 
vote of Congress to carry Presidential 
shuffling plans into effect. 

The reorganizing authority expires 
with Roosevelt’s present term. An iron- 
ical aspect of his strife with Congress 
during the past two years is that he 
permitted much broader authority to ex- 
pire by statutory limitation in March, 
1935. Partly inherited from Hoover and 
enhanced during the heyday of economy 
in 1933, Roosevelt then had power ac- 
tually to abolish the functions of gov- 
ernment. 

He effected some reshuffling at that 
time but the Democratic platform pledge 
of a 25¢ cut in the cost of government 
wore thin. Striving for efficient adminis- 
tration was forgotten in the rush for 
recovery and reform. There was no 
time for such a tedious job and the 
project lapsed until after Roosevelt’s 
reelection. 


amendment, 


New Deal Adds to Complexity 


The government’s internal complexity 
is largely of the New Deal's own making. 
Since March 4, 1933, 32 new agencies 
have been created by law and 35 by the 
President, bringing the whole number up 
from 65 to 132. Five units are not attrib- 
uted to New Deal parentage because they 


are the lineal successors of other agencies. 
Of the total, 50-odd can be terminated at 
Roosevelt’s will. 

A minor aspect of Roosevelt’s differ- 
ences with Congress is the exaggerated 
emphasis that Sen. Byrd’s committee put 
on the economies that may be gained by 
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reorganization. Compared to t! 
entailed by the Administration's p 
the savings produced by good n 
ment are negligible. The bulk of 

ing is done by a small number of |a; 
agencies that will not be appr 
affected by reorganization. 


Big Farm Gift Plan Defeated 


House of Representatives rejects proposal for 


$250,000,000 parity payment. 


Roosevelt asks hnige 


export subsidy, to move the cotton surplus. 


PRESENTING THE FARMERS with $250,000,- 
000 might be the way to take their 
minds off surpluses and low prices. 
That’s apparently what the appropria- 
tions committee thought when it asked 
the House of Representatives to vote 
such a fund. But it was no go. The House, 
on Tuesday, turned down parity pay- 
ments (payments designed to bring the 
farmer’s income up to 75% of its 1910-14 
purchasing power). 

In the current fiscal year, $212,000,000 
is being ladled out in parity payments, 
but the Department of Agriculture 
hadn’t asked for funds for the same pur- 
pose in the 1939-40 twelvemonth. This 
was primarily because Sec. Wallace has 
insisted that, if such distributions are 
to be made, taxes must be enacted to 
provide the revenue. And his idea of 
processing taxes has fallen flat. 

So, if refusal to increase the depart- 
ment’s expenditures by a quarter bil- 


lion dollars is economy, the House ca 
take credit. The first effect is that, ‘ack 
ing cash to soothe the farmers, th. 
ton problem becomes all the more 
ing. Thus President Roosevelt’s c: 
the biggest export subsidy ever tri: 
this country, in order to move th 
ton surplus, was unusually interest 


Any Approach Costs Money 


Ultimate cost of the farm pr 
for the 1939-40 fiscal year will be 
thing but a settled issue, however, 
definitive action is taken on the « 
problem. With the government’s 
normal warehouse” holding more 
11,006,000 bales off the market th 
the loan pool, everybody is tryi: 
figure out a solution. And any of 
solutions would cost money. 

For a good while it looked as if 
Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith’s bil 
the inside track. Its purpose, in ger 





For Safety on the Highway 








The tenth annual convention of the Greater New York 
Safety Council this week was the occasion for demon- 
stration of two ingenious new highway safety devices— 
the Traffiscope (left), a large (13 x 4 ft.) prismatic lens 
to be mounted over a highway at the crest of a hill, 
which will show drivers what's coming up from the 











other side—and the Robot Radio Patrolman (right), « 
radio transmitting unit to be mounted on traffic lig! 
stanchions, which will automatically transmit trafic 
directions or safety warnings, previously recorded on 
steel tape, to auto radios. A sign located in advance « 
the “patrolman” will direct drivers to turn on radi 
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Harrie & Ewing 


Unpurged Sen. Ellison D. (“Cotton Ed”) Smith and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace appear happy enough as they talk cotton—but 


their joviality could be deceiving. 


Sen. Smith wants price adjustment 


payments to boost cotton farmers’ income. Sec. Wallace says that would 


be a tremendous drain on the Treasury, suggests an export subsidy. 


is to provide for orderly liquidation of 
the loan pool over a period of time. 
It acknowledges the fact that such liqui- 
dation would probably mean a protracted 
period of low cotton prices. So it pro- 
poses that the farmer get price adjust- 
ment payments commensurate with the 
income sacrified through loan pool sell- 
ing. This plan was favorably reported 
by the Senate’s committee on agricul- 
ture. 

But it isn’t smooth sailing for the 
Smith bill. Washington gossips have it 
that the bill might go right along if it 
didn’t bear the name of the unpurged 
Sen. Smith and if it didn’t carry the 
promise of low cotton prices during the 
next Presidential campaign. 


Insist It is Cheapest Way 

Hence opposition from Sec. Wallace 
and from President Roosevelt. The New 
Deal leaders contend that the Smith bill 
would be a tremendous drain on the 
Treasury. The President counters with 
a plan for subsidies on the exportation 
of the domestic cotton surplus. This 
farmers’ certain 
amount of cotton from the loan pool. 
They would have their loans canceled, 
ould receive a premium of $1.25 a bale, 
and would have the carrying charges on 
the loan cotton forgiven. The prospect 

these exports already has had the 
fect of lowering quotations on the 
vorld cotton market, but Administra- 
m leaders insist it is the cheapest 
way out. Cost to Aug. 1, start of the 
next cotton crop year, $15,000,000; for 


involves releasing a 


the 1939-40 year, $60,000,000 to 
000,000, the President. 
This won’t go through without oppo- 
sition any more than the Smith bill. 
Domestic mills are howling and their 
argument is that we will be helping for- 


&90,- 


Say s 


eigners to pay for cotton goods while we 
penalize domestic consumers. And Sen. 
Walter F. George of Georgia has sub- 
mitted a resolution which could quite 
conceivably handicap such a dumping 
program by requiring that export cotton 
be sold above (a) cost of production and 
(b) above cost to the loan pool plus car- 
rying charges. Presumably the latter fig- 
ure is the higher at the moment, and it 
pretty certainly is about 1¢ above the 
world market. 


Railroads at Odds 


Their dissension endangers 
the chances of legislation in this 
session of Congress. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Already slim, the railroads’ chances for 
helpful legislation from this session of 
Congress are suffering from evidence that 
the bill submitted by the Association of 
American Railroads (BW—Mar11'39, 
p43) doesn’t have the united support of 
member roads. As a result of a meeting 
of western railroad executives in Chi- 
cago on March 24, things have been 
patched up on the surface; but what are 
bedeviled Congressmen to think, already 
pulled this way and that by conflicting 
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interests in this transportation muddle? 

Possibly Congress will be tempted by 
the Interstate 
proposal for the creation of a temporary 


Commerce Commission's 
independent Transportation Authority of 
three members to appraise the railroads’ 
This pro 
posal has already provoked opposition 
that ICC’ 
recommendation that it be given power 
forms of 


this is an insult 


problems with a tresh eve 


also was bound to greet the 


to regulate all transportat 
To the 

Voluntary 
compulsory consolidation of others, isn 
to the liking either of the railroads or 
Other 


features of the ICC's report to (Congress 


waterways, 


consolidation of some roads 


’ 


their employees more attractive 


are: Reconstruction Finance Corp. loans 
of $300,000,000 to the railroads for equip 
ment, repeal of land grant rate conces 
relieving the 
the cost of 
bridge 


construction over navigable waters 


sions on government freight, 
part of 


roads of a greater 


grade-crossing elimination and 


Conspiracy Complaint Probed 


Another problem for the railroad as 
the 
Justice 


sociation is disclosure by the De 
partment of 


gating a complaint that the association 


that it is investi 
is engaged in an illegal conspiracy against 
This is traceable to 
by the A.A.R.’s 


perpetuating a 


trucking companies 
a resolution adopted 
1937, 


member 


board in June, 
that 
certain instances, from participating with 
motor the 
through routes and joint rates. The in 


policy roads refrain, in 


carriers in establishment of 
formation placed at the disposal of the 
Department of Justice is believed here 
to have Middle Western 
trucking notably Keeshin, 
which for several years has been trving 
to establish joint operations with the 
Western, Baltimore & 


Ohio, and other roads. 


come from 


interests 


Chicago Great 


that the railroad 


association’s frown on linking up with 


Persuasive evidence 


motor carriers is at the bottom of part 
of the western roads’ dissatisfaction with 
the A.A.R.’s 
seen in the recent testimony of Luther 
Walter, co-trustee of Chicago Great West- 


present management is 


ern. Testifying in his personal capacity, 
Mr. Walter unloaded some of his resent 
ment at a recent hearing before the House 
Interstate 


Commerce Committee 


Explaining Joint Rate Stand 

R. V. Fletcher, A.A.R’s counsel, sought 
to put the House committee straight by 
explaining in a letter to Rep. Mapes that 
the 
vise against joint rates except in those 


association’s resolution doesn’t ad- 


cases where the effect is to invade the 
territory of other railroads. Under the 
law, railroads can’t extend their lines into 
new territory without first obtaining a 
certificate from the ICC. Fletcher con 
tends that railroads entering into joint 
rates with motor carriers whereby they 
invade the territory of other roads would 
defeat the purpose of the law. 
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New Ideas in Chicago and New York Subways 





Chicago’s Large Hope 


$300,000,000 = transporta- 
tion system may be the answer to 
the city’s prayer. 


Wirnin 12 Montus Chicago hopes to 
have under way a $300,000,000 project 
for solving all its transportation prob- 
lems. Philip Harrington, Commissioner 
of Traction and Subways, says that the 
entire program is feasible and can be 
financed without increasing taxation or 
asking federal aid. The program is based 
upon unification of present transporta- 
tion systems and the integration and im- 
provement of all transportation agencies, 
including automobiles. 

The present $40,000,000 subway ap- 
propriation is a start on the improve- 
ment of rapid transit. Several contracts 
have been let and all will be let within 
nine months. At least two other subway 
extensions are contemplated in the near 
future which will require %50,000,000 
additional to complete. 

About $100,000,000 is needed to re- 
vamp existing traction systems, buy new 
rolling stock, and improve equipment 
and structures. Agreement has been had 
on a basic plan to bring this about and 
to finance the project. Action, however, 
depends upon the courts. Another $100,- 
000,000 is required to build five or six 
superhighways, some elevated and some 
on the surface, to handle radial automo- 
bile transportation. A bill has been in- 
troduced in the Illinois legislature to 
permit the financing of the superhigh- 
way plan by pledging future revenues 
from gasoline taxes. 

It is hoped to develop all these proj- 
ects simultaneously so that Chicago will 
have a unified and complete transporta- 
tion system within a few years. How 
soon some of the projects start depends 


Wide World 





Chicago’s practical new subway system will have a 
mezzanine floor (model at left) between street and train 
levels, with a free underpass for pedestrians, between 
the change booths. New York’s B.M.T. subway is m 
ernizing too, this week put on a new light-weight thr. 
body car (above), built by Clark Equipment Co. 





upon court action on the present trac- 
tion situation and the passage of legisla- 
tion by the state to permit financing 
the superhighways. 

In the meantime, 7.5 miles of two- 
track subways are being built as part 
of the broad scheme. This part is under 
pressure for completion in 1940 in order 
to get federal aid. To date the job is 
on the time schedule and is going ahead 
at full speed. 


Plane Factories Hum 


Substantial army and navy 
orders await them, besides other 
business. 


LANDSLIDE vores in Congress, in ap- 
proval of Administration plans for vastly 
increased army and navy air fleets, clinch 
the promise of new altitude records for 
our aeronautical manufacturing industry. 
Actually, no appropriations have yet 
been passed by this Congress for new 
aircraft, but the expansion recently au- 
thorized for the army Air Corps contem- 
plates the expenditure of $170,000,000 
for new planes within the next 18 
months to two years. In addition, the 
Air Corps will spend some $21,000,000 


from the regular army appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1939-1940 and a like 
amount the following year to round out 
its previous program and take care of 
obsolescence and crashes. 


Stratospheric Figures 


The navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics wil! 
get some $46,000,000 for flying equip 
ment from this year’s regular approp 
ations, plus $21,000,000 asked by the 
President in his recent defense messag: 
Estimating that the navy will get another 
$46,000,000 for the fiscal year 1940-41, 
that means our factories will be asked 
to deliver $304,000,000 worth of air 
craft to the U. S. government alone 
between July 1, 1939, and July 1, 194! 

By any previous peacetime standards 
of U. S. service purchasing, such figures 
are stratospheric. But the headlines they 
have been causing obscure the fact that 
the industry has been climbing steeply 
during recent years under its own powe! 

Best index of the industry’s output has 
long been the data issued monthly b 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America. According to that authority, 
the total of American production of a 
planes, engines, and spare parts during 
1936 amounted to $77,100,000. In 1937 


} 


it reached a figure of $115,000,000 (well 








How the “Big Seven” Airplane Companies Stand 


Profits in % Backlog of 
Company 1938 Sales Net Profits of Sales Unfilled Orders 

United Aircraft... $35,716,638 $5,426,275 15.2 $17,463,969* 
Curtiss-Wright. . . 33,102,962 3,598,739 10.9 31,546,5217 
Douglas 28,347,474 2,147,392 7.5 Unreported 
Martin. . ian 12,417,417 2,349,355 18.8 30,309,083§ 
Consolidated. . . 12,245,067 1,535,110 12.6 2,796,88 1* 
Lockheed. . 10,274,503 442,111 4.3 33,330,587* 
North American. . 10,062,346 1,904,086 19.8 10,914,528* 


*As of December 31, 1938. ¢As of March 3, 1939. S8As of February 28, 1939. 
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This Comptometer Battery Helps Make Possible Macy's “6% Less” Policy 


MACY’S sells for cash; saves with COMPTOMETERS 


R. H. (“It’s Smart to be Thrifty”) Macy & Co., Inc., the 
world’s largest store, estimates that three factors—volume, 
a velvet-gloved “cash-on-the-line” policy, and store-wide effi- 
ciency—enable them to pass on to customers a saving of 6%. 


Since 1904, Macy’s have used fast, accurate, efficient 
Comptometers in handling their figure work. Today, they 
employ more than 325 Comptometers, 95 of which are used 
in the Sales Audit Department. 


During a normal year, this Department sorts, adds and 
files approximately 72,000,000 pieces of paper, each of which 
serves @ particular purpose. Each day the sales checks of the 
previous day are audited and all figure work involved is 
handled entirely on Controlled-Key Comptometers. 


Macy’s also use Comptometers on such vital figure work 
as Compiling Statistics, Merchandise Control, Depositors’ 
Accounts, Planning, Receiving, Advertising, and in the Bureau 
of Adjustments. 


Macy executives report complete satisfaction with the 
Comptometer’s “Compelled Accuracy,” its high speed and 
extreme flexibility. 


Whether you sell for cash or not, your 

local Comptometer representative can 

probably show you a way to substantial 

hgure-work savings. Telephone him— 

or, if you prefer, write direct to Felt & 

Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Forewarned and Comptometer-armed, Macy's Sales Audit 
Department will make short work of these 100,000 sales 
tickets (product of a typical Macy day). 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. &. Pat. OF. 
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above the previous peacetime record of 
$98,200,000 set in 1929). 

Then last fall, just as financial Amer- 
ica began to become really interested, the 
Army Air Corps that the 
Chamber cease publishing figures on our 
output of military aircraft and engines. 
That left the production figures for 1938 
a matter of conjecture. In February 
Aviation, a McGraw-Hill magazine, pub- 
lished an estimate, generally considered 
bullish, of $173,200,000. Last week, how- 
ever, annual statements available from 
11 of the 14 units manufacturing all but 
a few per cent of our military output, 
caused Aviation to fix the figure at about 
$179,000,000. Seven leading companies, 
making about 80% of the total manufac- 
turing volume, earned $17,403,068 last 
year, on sales of $142,166,407 (see p. 18). 


requested 


That Airport Lobby 


Mayors will put pressure on 
Congress for more money than 
U.S. agency suggests. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
Small by comparison with demands of 
municipal boosters, $125,000,000 is the 


figure that can be spent economically at 


this time for airport development, says 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority in its 
belated report to Congress. Of course, 
if Congress wants to raise the ante, 
the Authority offers it an alternative 
program for $230,000,000. Or, if it wants 
something really nice, still another is 
offered for %450,000,000. 


Relief Work Suggested 


Critics commend CAA for recom- 
mending a sound and economical mini- 
mum, but they point out that the way 
is left open for the mayors’ lobby to 
move in and get more money for expan- 
sion than the entire airport establish- 
ment of the country is worth. Total in- 
vestment in all civil fields is about $325,- 
000,000. Since 1933, the government has 
contributed about $140,000,000, while 
all other sources put $40,000,000 into 
the kitty. 

The recommendation is regarded as an 
excellent technical job. The Authority’s 
suggestion that development be carried 
on by means of relief work in so far as 
possible is also praised. But how far the 
government shall go into subsidy for 
the cities and for air transport operators 
still hinges on Congressional resistance 
to heavy-voting municipal pressure, just 
as it did before the survey was started. 
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Akron Victorious 


Threat of decentralizing 
ber industry seems licked 
plants modernize. 


AKRON’S ERA OF DECENTRALIZATIO 
gravated by the growing pains of a 
unionism, appears ended as its 
factories speed an extensive ret 
and modernization program. 

The cost of this in the city’s s 
and tube plants is estimated to t 
000,000. Goodyear alone will spend 
$3,000,000. 

The program is intended to bri: 
plants abreast of efficiency of o 


factories, those of affiliates and con 
tors alike. And it reflects confiden 


a continuing labor peace. 

During the past few years the 
plants have marked time in Akron 
the United Rubber Workers sparr 
position. Goodyear, Firestone, Goi 
diverted tire production to outsid 
tories nearer natural sales markets 


ron’s share of the nation’s tire product 


slumped from than 65° 


about 40. 


more 


In recent months, however, the « 


rubber machinery trade has been pr 


ub. 
as 





Cincinnati Chamber Celebrates a Centenary 





More than 600 of the nation’s leading business men gathered 
in Cincinnati last week at a banquet in celebration of the 
100th Anniversary of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce— 
oldest Chamber of Commerce west of the Alleghenies. Speak- 
ers of the evening were A. W. Robertson, chairman of the 


board, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Ohio’ 
Governor John W. Bricker, and Cincinnati’s Mayor Jam« 
Stewart. A feature of the celebration was the presentation of 
42 bronze plaques to the heads of business firms which 
been established in Cincinnati for 100 years or more. 
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Four books of answers to questions about Metropolitan 


Ww: OFTEN RECEIVE letters from 
our policyholders, asking questions 
about Metropolitan 

One such letter, for example, went as 


follows: “Dear Sirs 


brings to mind an ‘unmentionable’ 


I am afraid this 


Che writer then asked a number of ques- 
tions... intimate questions about the 
operation of the company he had en- 


trusted with his life insurance. 


The information he requested touched 
upon facts that many businesses in 
America would regard as confidential... 
facts they would not ordinarily make 


available. 


Since Metropolitan welcomes such in- 
quires, we were glad to answer fully 


ach of this policyholder’s questions. 


And in our letter we could have also 
pointed out that everything he wanted 
to know—as well as the answers to many 
questions he hadn't thought to ask—had 
already been published . .. in four books 


totalling 302 pages, each about three 
quarters the size of a large newspaper 
page These books comprise the com 


pany’s annual statement... 


Each year, you see, Metropolitan files 
such a statement, which tells of the com- 
pany’s mortality, expenses, investments, 
property owned, and salaries in excess 


of $5,000 


This statement tells the amount of 
insurance in force. It tells about the re- 
serves, represented by sound assets, and 
about the contingency fund—two things 
which assure the payment of policies 
when due. It also gives a detailed de- 
scription of the investments of the com- 
pany—such as the securities bought dur- 
ing the year, those sold, and all those 
held at the end of the year. 


[his statement, when filed, automati- 
cally becomes a public document. It is 
kept on file by state and provincial in- 
surance departments in the United States 


and Canada... where it is open to any 
one who cares to see it 

ind this is a hould be. For it i my 
right that the faith so many millions of 
people have in life insurance should be 
safeguarded in every practical way 
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derstanding of h 
operate Copw 


atled Mpon request 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


A MUTUAL COMPANY) ¢ ) 


Frederick H. Ecker 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Liv 

PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y 


Pian to visit the Metropolitan's exhibits at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco and at the 


New York World's Fair. 









































Clients 
served: 












Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers, Inc. 


Group IV, Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. 


Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference 
White Rock Mineral Springs Co. 
LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
The Texas Company 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation 


Holmes & Edwards Division 
International Silver Company 


Thos. Cook & Son —Wagon-Lits, Inc. 
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Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, single; 
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to supply orders for tire molds, tire- 
building machines, and efficient, near- 
automatic “curing” units or “vulcanizers.” 

The expansion plans, speeding and in- 
creasing production of some operations, 
have the approval of the union, which 
realizes the necessity of new mechaniza- 
tion if Akron is to keep head above water 
in this highly competitive industry. 


Union Points to Statistics 


That doesn’t 
The union wants to hold its gains—the 
six-hour day, its high hourly wage rate 
in the tire and tube end of the business. 
It hopes to see the increased production 
reflected in even higher wages. The union 
bases its stand on Department of Labor 
figures for the industry which show that 
while the tire production index per man- 
hour rose from 100 to 146 between 1929 
and 1937, and index of pounds per man- 
hour 100 to 203, the hourly wage in- 
creased but 36%, from 69.5 to 95¢. 

Too, the union is reconciled to the fact 
that the number of tire and tube em- 
ployees won’t rise, may even decline, but 
sees more jobs in the expansion of me- 


mean a union retreat. 


WHEN PEOPLE TALK about securities mar- 
kets, they automatically think of the 
exchanges and particularly of the New 
York Stock Exchange. And when they 
talk of marketability of a security as an 


_ aid to the flow of capital to industry, 


| they are prone to think of a security’s 
marketability on an exchange. 

All of which overlooks the fact that 
there are some 6,700 registered firms 
dealing in unlisted securities (over-the- 
counter dealers) as against something 
over 600 member firms (1,375 individual 
members) on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It overlooks the fact that each 
of half a dozen large bond houses every 
day does more unlisted business in bonds 
than the actual volume of bond transac- 
tions on the “Big Board,” and that the 
six together do well over 10 times as 
much. It overlooks the fact that many 
an individual dealer “makes” the only 
market in certain unlisted stock and bond 
issues, that hundreds of over-the-counter 
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firms make a living by trading in thou- 
sands of such unlisted issues. 

As things stand now, stock exchange 
members and member firms are subject to 
a multitude of rules promulgated by the 
| exchanges and by the Securities and Ex- 
| change Commission. On the other hand, 
| the over-the-counter dealers until now 
| have had closely knit and carefully re- 
| gulated associations only in a few locali- 
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chanical rubber goods, which in 19 
made up 38.8% of the industry’s $88) 
897,300 sales. Mechanical goods will bx 
efit in the “face-lifting” program. Go 
year has just spent $175,000 to quadru; 
production of latex cushions. The p 
gram, too, includes more efficient use 
conveyor systems. 

The trend toward fewer tire sizes 
80% of original equipment tires on mn 
autos are one size—made the use of t 
new vulcanizers practical. They cure o 
tire at a time, averaging 36 in 24 hour 
but the mold is fixed within the unit a1 
automatically closes over the green c: 
pops open and loosens 1 
tend 


cass, then 
cured tire. One workman can 
battery of the new units. 

Information on new tire building m 
chines is guarded. Current types produ: 
eight to 12 tires an hour, depending « 
method used. One new machine report 
edly more than doubles that rate. 

Meanwhile Akron, heartened by th 
expansion plans, watches number of rul 
ber employees move back toward t! 
28,000 mark, in contrast to the 25,000 
year ago and 38,000 in 1937. 


Regulate Over-the-Counter Trade 


SEC and leading unlisted dealers agree on self- 
rule program, excepting two provisions. 
are mailed to 6,700 firms for their opinions. 


Copies of plan 


ties. To eliminate this inequality—and 
to effectuate federal legislation already 
on the books—regulation of over-th 
counter dealers is now near at hand. 

The plan is for the over-the-counter 
dealers to establish self-regulation along 
lines approved by the SEC. It has taker 
a long time, but the SEC and leaders in 
the over-the-counter trade now have 
reached agreement on all but two points 
A complete description and detailed out 
lines of the remaining differences hav: 
been sent to all the 6,700 member firms, 
and success or failure of this effort at 
self-government (the betting strongly fa- 
vors success) will be determined within 
a short time, because dealers are to write 
in their opinions of the program by 
April 12. 


Organizing for Fair Trade 


What is proposed, briefly, is this. The 
Investment Bankers Conference, Inc., 
would convert itself into the Securities 
Dealers Association of America, Inc., to 
head up the national organization. Re- 
gional associations, affiliated with the na- 
tion group, would be formed. National 
and regional committees would enforce 
fair trade rules, and the SEC wouldn’t 
enter the picture unless the rules were 
not enforced to the commission’s liking— 
and to regulate those dealers who don’t 
join. Fair-trade rules—to guide dealers’ 
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operations among themselves and their 


contacts with the public—would then | 
govern the huge volume of trade which | 
takes place outside the stock exchanges. | 


[his business isn’t run like a stock ex- 
change. When an investor buys on an 
exchange, a broker puts through a pur- 
chase for a specific commission. When he 
buys over the counter, the dealer doesn’t 
hid the stock in on an auction basis. He 
gets it wherever he can, pays what he has 
to, and turns it over to the buyer at a 


markup that gives him a dealer’s profit. | 
If it is difficult to fill the order, the | 


dealer’s markup will be commensurate. 
[here is room for abuses, and plenty 


of room for arguments. Hence the plan | 


for a broad self-regulated organization 
with power to arbitrate, censure, or pun- 
ish. It was a case of getting together and 


making rules satisfactory to the SEC or | 
of accepting SEC rules. So, ever since 


the old NRA code had to be abandoned, 
the IBC and the SEC have been work- 
ing on the organization which is now 
nearing completion. 


Disagree on Paid Presidency 


They’ve drawn up articles of incorpo- 


ration and bylaws. They’ve prepared a | 


comprehensive list of fair-trade rules. 
And now, after a long campaign of ex- 
planation, the SEC and the IBC have 
sent copies of these, along with enough 
incidental reading matter to keep any- 
body busy for the better part of a half 
day, to all eligible dealers. 

In detail the SEC and the IBC ex- 


plain their disagreement on the two 





points at issue: (a) the subject of a paid | 


president, and (b) the method of levying 


dues. The SEC wants a paid president | 


at once, the IBC board says the matter 


should be approached by the governors | 


in the light of their later experience, 


rather than written into the bylaws | 


right now. 


—And on Fee Schedule 


As to fees, the IBC would assess the | 


smallest members, say, $20 a year. This 


would be graduated upward through 15 | 


classifications until the largest members 


would pay 100 times that amount. The | 


SEC consents to the IBC schedule of 
fees in the five smallest classes, but wants 
higher dues in the middle and top brack- 
ets. The SEC schedule, in fact, runs 
from the basic figure up to 200 times that 
amount. 

The object is to raise $300,000 to 
*450,000 for administration and regula- 
tory expenses. Calculations are based on 
an initial membership of between 2,000 
and 2,500 (the IBC now has about 
1,550 and these don’t necessarily have 
to join the new national association, al- 
though most will). Dealers in oil royal- 
ties, oil and mining stocks, and real estate 
nortgages are advised to form their own 
associations because of the specialized 
character of their businesses, although 
they are permitted to join. 




















It’s an old tune to Postage Meter users 
.--but it may be new to you! Time is saved in 
your office—because the Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter can print meter stamps faster than any- 
body can stick old fashioned stamps. And time 
is saved in the postoflice, too—because Metered 
Mail need not be faced, postmarked, cancelled! 
The postmark is printed when the meter stamp 


is printed, and the meter stamp is cancelled 
when printed! So Metered Mail gets out of the 


postoffice faster, on its way sooner. 

And postage costs go down, as well. Postage 
in a meter can’t be lost, or stolen; can’t be used 
for anything but your business mail. And the 
Postage Meter never runs out of denominations, 
can print any postage unit required from one- 
half cent to ten dollars!...Postage accounting is 
easy; three visible counters tell all at any time— 
how much postage is on hand, how much has 
been used; and the number of pieces mailed... 
Like to join the chorus of Metered Mail users? 
Then ask the nearest Postage Meter Co. office 


for a demonstration in your office! 


THE POSTAGE METER Co. 
1414 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Branches in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 
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FACTS in Fable Form—for men who want to boos} 








THE STORY OF THE 
MANUFACTURER WHO 
PUT THE HE&Eat ON 
HIS BEST MARKETS 


AND upped sales 
75% 


tae 


= |/ = 
F —- . NS Vas = 





ONcE upon a time (in 1934 to be exact), a 
Maker of Instruments* used in Industry was 
in Fourth Place in his Field. He Believed 
Implicitly that his line was ahead technically, 
and that he should be ahead in sales. For a 
Number of Years he Sought that Position by 
Advertising Efforts addressed to some 68 Po- 


tential Markets. 


After a lot of Thought he said, “Perhaps it is 
the Old Story of the Shotgun and the Rifle, I 
believe I have been Scattering my Shots.” 


So he made a Sweeping Change! He concen- 
trated his Attack on the Hot Markets only. In 
line with this Move he advertised only in the 


*(Name and further details on request) 





Leading Business Papers going to those Mar- 
kets. In this Way he Talked Stronger to 
Fewer,—but he told his Story to the Right 


People. 


Result: Today this Manufacturer has Found so 
many New Customers that he has Moved into the 
Position he felt was Rightfully his, and has in- 


creased his Sales Volume 75%. 


Moral: You, too, can Start a Bonfire under your 
Sales by Applying the Same Principles to Your 
Business ..... by Concentrating Your Advertising 


on the Right People. 
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SALES! 


















MORE THAN HALF A MILLION PERSONAL 
CALLS A YEAR TO MAKE SURE YOUR 
MESSAGE REACHES THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Combing every city and town, in every State and County, 
plant-by-plant, and man-by-man, a full-time 
——__ field staff of 250 trained and experienced 
| basis, call upon over half a million execu- 
5 ae tives and engineers every year to keep 
~~ McGraw-Hill Publications going to the 
“right men,"—the men who buy. 
o 

Only in this way can any publication be sure of keeping 
in step with the parade of engineers and executives in 
industry. Authentic statistics show that 35° of such men 
change jobs, retire, die, get promoted, transferred or re- 

leased, every year. 


tay men,—paid on a_ salary-plus-commission 
ie 
a8} 





a 
How can any publisher assure his advertisers of thorough 
and up-to-date coverage of industrial mar- 
kets, unless he has men making the calls, END 
visiting the plants, seeing personally the Qe i} 
executives and engineers who buy for OS r 
i ~ 


business? 
s 


And speaking of “buying,”"—it is a fact that more than a 
million dollars each year is paid in by these executives 
and engineers for the McGraw-Hill Publications which 
they want to have and read. 

e 
What explains the hold that McGraw-Hill Publications 
have on men like these? It is an editorial policy that 
concentrates on the business man's first interest,—his de- 
sire to succeed in his business or job, his desire to make 
money, to get ahead. 


MORE THAN A MILLION MILES OF 
TRAVEL TO MAKE SURE YOUR MESSAGE 
IS READ BY THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Other publications quote McGraw-Hill . . . but McGraw- 

‘7 Hill rarely quotes other publications. Why? 
Because original on-the-spot news is a first 
requisite of our editorial policy. To get 
such first-hand news, our editors traveled 
over a million miles in the year 1938. 

. 

The creed of the McGraw-Hill editor is to give much 
more than a reportorial presentation of the news. His 
job is to uncover the underlying facts and interpret them 
for his readers. And further, his job is to initiate prog- 
ress, projects and programs for industry. McGraw-Hill 
editors do not merely report—they help to moke the 
news. 





* 
For instance,—the article on what industry thinks about 
the Wagner Act, as covered in the January issue of 
Factory Management and Maintenance is worth any ad- 
vertiser's study. For it illustrates a policy of McGraw- 
Hill to dig deeply for first-hand facts, which often, as in 
this case, upset popular beliefs. It makes news! 














McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


These are the “Instruments” which thou- 
sands of iIndustrial-Advertisers are using 
to make and keep their lines . . . HOT” 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 
AVIATION 
BUS TRANSPORTATION 
BUSINESS WEEK 
CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
COAL AGE 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
ELECTRICAL WEST 
ELECTRICAL WORLD 
ELECTRONICS 
ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 
E. & M. J. MARKETS 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE 
FOOD INDUSTRIES 
MILL SUPPLIES 
POWER 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
RADIO RETAILING 
TEXTILE WORLD 
TRANSIT JOURNAL 
WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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As They Fix Wages 


Textile committees make 
first decisions amicably. Rubber 
and furniture next. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
—Industry committees for textiles 
seemed to have sidestepped internal con- 
flicts between their labor, employer, and 
public members as they recommended 
to Wage-Hour Administrator Elmer An- 
drews a 324¢ minimum wage for cotton, 
silk, and rayon weaving. The wool com- 
mittee had already suggested a wage of 
36¢. In the case of wool mixed with 
other fibers, the 36¢ minimum will be 
paid when there is a high wool percent- 
age; otherwise the minimum will be 
$24¢. A joint wool-textile committee 
still must recommend to Andrews what 
this percentage shall be. This will be a 
difficult job, because weavers close to 
the 50-50 cotton-wool mix will be facing 
a 3h¢ wage advantage or disadvantage. 

Although the statutory 30¢ minimum 
wage in all industries goes into effect 
automatically on Oct. 24, Mr. Andrews 
prefers to move cautiously with his first 
administrative increases. Any failure of 
the industrial committee system so early 
in the game, especially with Congress 
in session, would be the signal for its 
enemies to jump on it. After he gets his 
recommendations from the joint com- 
mittee on wool mix definitions, he has 
to hold hearings before issuing his or- 
ders. He probably could get the orders 
into effect six weeks from now, or 
sooner, with good luck. But he may 
hold off until around the first of July, 
giving everybody a chance to get squared 
away during the summer slack. 


How Vote Really Stood 


Nearly all onlookers fell into a com- 
mon error regarding the 6-to-13 vote 
of the committee which promulgated the 
$24¢ textile wage recommendation. They 
jumped to the conclusion that the labor 
members, teamed against the employer- 
public combination, had cast the six 
votes. That was not the case. The six 
votes, or most of them, were cast by 
employer and public members who 
thought the figure was too high, and 
it is assumed that the Southern em- 
ployer members cast most of the six 
votes against. 

Seven industry committees are now 
functioning: (1) textiles, (l-a) wool, 
(2) apparel, (3) hosiery, (4) hats, (5) 
millinery, (6) boots and shoes. Prob- 
ably there will be no more committees 
organized for a month or so, or until 
after the textile groups are disbanded. 
Andrews’ policy is not to have too many 





of them cluttering up his office and the 
town at one time. In the discussion stage 
as next in line are rubber and furniture. 
Data on these industries are being 
gathered, but not enough is on hand to 
justify committees as yet. Tobacco was 
all set for a committee several weeks 
ago, but after conferences it turned out 
that neither labor nor employers were 
in a hurry, so the berths were given 
to more anxious applicants. The division 
still is getting requests for committees 
from numerous groups. 


Bans Ship Picketing 


Matson line gets court 
order on Coast to stop quickie 
strike by C.LO. 


West Coast WATERFRONT employers 
meant business when they insisted they 
would not tolerate a resumption of the 
costly quickie strikes by the unions as a 
method of enforcing demands. Last 
week, the Pacific Ship Owners’ Associa- 
tion petitioned Superior Court Judge 
Franklin A. Griffin of San Francisco to 
issue a restraining order prohibiting 
further picketing of Matson Navigation 
Co. piers there. On Saturday, March 25, 
the second day of picketing, the judge 
responded by prohibitin, the defendant 
unions “from causing any union to de- 
clare a strike, walkout, stoppages of 
work, or other collective action.” 


“Endless” Picketing Started 


Four waterfront unions, members of 
the Maritime Federation of the Pacific, 
were hit by the sweeping order. They 
had been picketing to back up de- 
mands for improved crew quarters on 
Matson Ships—quarters which have 
already been officially approved by gov- 
ernmental agencies, including the Mari- 
time Commission. Fighting back at the 
court order, an “endless” line of union 
sympathizers showed up at the pier and 
began picketing, 10 men at a time. When 
one squad was served with the court 
order, it retired and another took its 
place. 

As might be expected, Harry Lunde- 
berg’s American Federation of Labor 
sailors were not involved, for the dispute 
was agitated by the radio union of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
men aided by firemen, cooks, stewards, 
and engineers—all of whom were named 
in the injunction. Harry Bridges and 
his longshoremen were also included 
because they refused to violate picket 
lines. A hearing has been set for April 
3 to determine whether the restraining 
order shall be made permanent. 
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West Coast Boss 









































































Meyer L. Lewis starts to work this 
week as western director of the new 
A.F.L. headquarters in San Fran 
cisco. A member of the musicians 
union, Lewis will now be playing 
in competition with the C.LO 
western director Harry Bridges 
Lewis represented William Green in 
the San Francisco department store 
strike last fall, was a_ steadying 
factor in the peace negotiations 
with employers. In his new posi 
tion he will serve as a much-needed 
liaison between two opposing A.F.L 
factions now in bitter warfare in 
California, keep the international 
officers of the A.F.L. more fully 
aware of West Coast conditions 
West Coast business welcomes the 
new set-up as a possible “stabiliz 
ing influence.” 











Small Steel Appeals 


Court grants temporary in- 


j junction against 62144¢ minimum; 


hearing set for April 3. 


CONTINUING THE FIRST court test of (li 
Walsh-Healey Act, the District of Colu: 
bia Court of Appeals this week tem 
rarily enjoined the Department of La 
from enforcing the minimum wage ra! 
which Sec. Perkins had established 
the steel industry under the provisior 
of the law. Court hearings on the « 
tinuance of the injunction will begin 
April 3. 

Last November (BW—Nov12’38,p 
the Public Contracts Board recommended 
a 624¢ per hour minimum wage in t 
North and West and 45¢ in the South 
with time and a half for any hours over 
40 a week. These wages were to be paid 
to labor on any government contract {: 
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OFF THE 


“DOUBLE STANDARD™ 


“We like Scot Tissue 
Towels..they’re soft, 


absorbent, sanitary. 


OONDAY and evening whis- 
tles mean “wash-up” time 
to the men and women who work 
for you. Clean, fresh ScotTissue 
Towels help make this daily rou- 
tine pleasant, efficient, hygienic. 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-Y Thirsty Fibre 
is an exclusive Scott development. 
These cloth-like towels really dry 
dry. Dispensed from dustproof 
cabinets, ScotTissue Towels are 
the most convenient, economical 
towel service for plant and office 
washrooms. Over 200,000 wash- 
rooms now use Scot Tissue Towels. 


SCOTTISSUE, the identical safe, 
sanitary toilet paper preferred in 
more homes than any other, is 
now available to large industrial 

ers in Service-Roll form at sur- 
prisingly low cost. 


Scof Tissue TOWELS 


BY THE MAKERS OF SCOTTISSUE*, WALDORF’ 
AND SCOTTOWELS* FOR HOME USE 


© Merks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © 1939, Scott Paper Co. 


| $10,000 or more; and since government 
| contracts are often filled from stock on 
meant that 
virtually all steel labor would have to 
be paid at the 
most of the time. Sec. Perkins officially 


hand, the recommendation 


government minimum 
promulgated these recommended mini- 
mum rates in January and ordered them 
into effect on March 1. 

But seven of the smaller eastern steel 
companies contended that the establish- 
ment of a 623¢ minimum wage rate for 
the entire North and East violated the 
Walsh-Healey Act in that it failed to take 
account of wage differentials existing be- 
tween different localities. The law pro 
vides that the Secretary shall determine 
the prevailing wage in the “locality” 
and establish it as the minimum for that 
region. The seven litigants, all operating 
east of Pittsburgh, pointed out that there 
has always been a natural wage differ- 
ential between them and the big pro- 
ducers in the Chicago-Pittsburgh area 

On February 27, 1939, the Federal 
Court for the District of Columbia 
granted the seven companies a tempo- 
rary injunction against the ruling of Sec. 
Perkins, and against other government 
heads who were empowered to offer gov- 
ernment contracts. However, the injunc- 
tion was removed and the suit dismissed 
on March 13. The Court declared that 
the minimum wage rates did not warrant 
the interference of the Court, being 
neither “arbitrary nor capricious” as the 
plaintiffs contended. 


Wagner Law Action? 


Senate committee will begin 
hearings. But will Congress vote 
this session? 


ArreR MONTHS of postponement and 
procrastination, Congress this week de- 
cided to buckle down to one of its major 
jobs: overhauling the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. On Tuesday the commit- 
tee voted unanimously for Sen. Allen J. 
Ellender’s motion for a hearing begin- 
ning April 11; Sen. Robert R. Wagner 
will be the lead-off witness. 
Despite the final unanimous 
there was a considerable diversity of 
sentiment in the committee for and 
against amendment. This was illustrated 
by the discussion between Sen. Elbert 


vote, 


D. Thomas and Sen. Ellender. Ellender | 


said that hearings should not require 
more than three weeks, giving Congress 


time to act this session, while Thomas | 


pointed out that he, Borah, and La Fol- 
lette are also members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, which has to con- 
sider the Neutrality Bill, and that con- 


| sequently the Wagner Act hearings could 


scarcely continue uninterruptedly. 
Probably Rep. Graham A. Barden’s 
bill, which was introduced in the House 


on March 8, following the Miami meet- | 


ing of the American Federation of La- 


> 
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OFF THE 
“DOUBLE STANDARD” 


__ IN THE OFFICE 
cee te 


“They protect 
health.. help build 
good will, too!” 


ASHROOMS equipped with 
adequate basins, plenty of 
hot water, soap, and sanitary, 
individual Scot lissue Towels are 
a practical step toward your in- 
dustrial relations program. 
““Good-will” w ashrooms reduce 
time lost through illness by help- 
ing to prevent colds, disease, sick- 
ness. What’s more—many plants 
have successfully demonstrated 
that adequate washroom facilities 
actually reduce overhead expense. 


THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY SERV- 
ICE is available to help arrange washrooms 
comfortably, economically and ethciently 
T his free service will Suggest how to re- 
lieve congestion, reduce waste and over- 
head expense, and help create good will 
in plant or office washrooms. A Scott 
Washroom Survey will be made of your 
washrooms without of Please write: 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa 


Scot fissue TOWELS 


BY THE MAKERS OF SCOTTISSUE*, WALDORF” 
AND SCOTTOWELS*® FOR HOME USE 


* Trade Merks Ree. U. 5. Pat. Off © 1939, Scott Paper Co 
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SORRY, JOE, BUT THE 
COMPANY NEVER MAKES LOANS 
TO EMPLOYEES! 


How employees 
can get cash loans for 
emergencies 


Few wage workers can meet heavy emergency 
expenses—a long sickness or serious accident, for 
instance without borrowing. At such times 
employees probably come to you for help. You 
want them to get the money they need—for their 
own good and because employees with money 
worries can't do their best work 


Cash credit for workers 


But your company may not make loans to em- 
ployees. Where then are they to borrow? Banks 
require collateral which wage workers seldom 
own, or co-makers they can’t readily get. And 
their friends have their own expenses to meet 

To provide a source of cash credit for wage 
workers is the job of Houschold Finance. At 
Household responsible families can borrow up to 
$300 on their character and earning ability. Re- 
payment is made in 10 to 20 monthly install- 
ments which average only about 7% of borrow- 
ers’ current income. Last year Household Finance 
made over 660,000 loans to families faced with 
emergency money problems. 


More from limited incomes 
To these families Household also gave guidance 
in money management and better buymanship, 
showed them how to get more out of limited in- 
comes. Household’s consumer publications are 
now used in more than a thousand schools and 
colleges. 

Wouldn't you like to know more about this 
family money service and how it can help your 
employees? The coupon will bring you further 
information without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 241 branches in 153 cities 
oe nwnwnrnsn ee ew ewe ee ST Rw RB 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CorPoRATION, Dept. BW-4 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation 


Name . gS 





Address 


City -- State... —— 





bor’s Executive Council, will be substi- 
tuted for Sen. Walsh’s bill as a basis for 
consideration. The Barden bill includes 
the council’s proposal for abolishing the 
present labor relations board and creat- 
ing a new board of five instead of three 
members. The Barden bill picks up the 
Walsh amendments (BW—Feb18’39, 
p15), and the A.F.L. is concentrating on 
two in particular: the recognition of 
craft unions as collective bargaining 
units, and the curtailment of the board’s 
authority to invalidate contracts be- 
tween bona fide unions and employers. 


N.A.M.’s Grievances 


A statement issued by the National 
Association of Manufacturers this week 
is typical of the increasing business pres- 
sure for a revision of the Labor Relations 
Act. The N.A.M. assailed the act on 
eight points: (1) it deals only with labor 
disputes which are caused by unfair prac- 
tices on the part of employers; (2) it has 
apparently been interpreted by the board 
as a mandate to lend its efforts under all 
circumstances to unions; (3) it prohibits 
interference, restraint, and coercion by 
employers against employees, but there 
has been widespread coercion practiced 
against both by the labor organizations; 
(4) the closed shop, the check-off, and 
the “so-called majority rule” are instru- 
ments of oppression of individual em- 
ployees and minority groups; (5) after 
having entered into a collective agree- 
ment with a labor organization, the em- 
ployer is obligated under the law to 
continue to recognize the organization 
and deal with it, even if it repeatedly 
violates the agreement; (6) the board 
has interposed a serious impediment to 
free speech between employers and em- 
ployees by limiting their right, in numer- 
ous cases, to freely confer about their 
mutual problems; (7) in practice the 
board has favored one type of labor or- 
ganization over another; (8) fair trial 
and adequate court review to all those 
accused of violating any provisions of the 
law should be assured. 





LABOR ANGLES 





Bearish on Labor Unity 


ReECONVENING THIS WEEK in New York 
after a six-day adjournment, peace con- 
ferees of the A.F.L. and C.LO. exhibited 
little optimism. In addition to the spe- 
cific problem on which proceedings were 
deadlocked at the time of adjournment— 
namely, on what terms the United Mine 
Workers with its coke, chemical, and ex- 
plosive workers might be readmitted to 
the federation—an interim speech of 
President William Green to the A.F.L. 
New England conference in Boston was 
hardly calculated to smooth the path of 
the negotiators. Asserting that the struc- 
ture and philosophy of the A.F.L. would 
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not be sacrificed “to the whims .« 
individual” (referring, presumab! 
the C.1.0. chieftain, John L. Lewis a 
Green voiced his opinion that the 
answer was “for the rebel unions 
their prodigal children to dissolve 
back home, and join the family of | 


“Forty Plus” 


With THE ANONYMovs donation 
fices in Rockefeller Center, the “| 
Plus” Club of New York (BW—/ 
"39,p27), a cooperative employme: 
terprise for men over 40, has gotten 

way on a permanent basis. The s 
“Men-Over-Forty” Club of Chicag: 
mid-season form, and interviewed % 172 
prospective employers last month 
possible bosses were sympathetic, but felt 
that increased employment depei ed 
upon favorable news from Washin 
The club members were advise to 
“watch the newspapers.” 


Eastman’s Wage Dividend 
EastMan Konak Co. distributed $2.) 44.- 
334 to 28,403 employees throughout the 
world this week as the company declared 
its 27th annual wage dividend. All 

ent regular employees who worked al! or 
part of 26 different weeks during 1938 
shared in the payment, of which over 
$1,400,000 went to workers in Roch: 

N. Y. Established in 1912, the plan 
vides for dividends to employees, |} 

on dividends declared on the compa 
common stock. 


Banks and Motor Carriers 


Tue Wace anp Hovr Division of 
Labor Department this week decided 
that bankers’ hours, like those of o' 
industries, must henceforth be govern 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act; 15,000 
state and national banks had pleaded for 
an exemption on the ground that a bank 
was a service establishment. Some ex 
emptions for individual jobs may be 
made later, but until the division con- 
cludes its full study of bank personnel, 
banks are advised to consider all employ- 
ees subject to the act. Also by decision 
of the division this week, motor carrier 


employees engaged in interstate com- 


merce will be subject to the act ‘mnless 
the courts or the Interstate Commerc: 
Commission rule otherwise. 


Bill to Control Unions 


MINNESOTA UNION LABOR is Up in ar 
against the Vance-Myre bill, which would 
forbid the closed shop, the check-off, and 
any picketing unless “a majority in th 
appropriate collective bargaining unit o! 
the employer have voted to call a strike 
by secret ballot,” and “unless at leas 
majority of the pickets are employees o! 
the plant or place of business pickete:.” 
It requires workers to give a 10-day no- 
tice of intention to strike, in any cas 
where a strike would tend to cause the 
serious deterioration of Minnesota farm 
or dairy products. 
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VPREELIL LLL LLL ILLIA LILLIA LILI! when more than a thousand miles inter- tem, if two stations operate on the same 
. . vene. The most powerful (50,000 watt) wavelength, either one or the other is 
PRODUCTION conventional broadcast stations have heard, not both. Thus, for example, in 
channels especially cleared of other sta- the G. E. tests a car fitted with a fre- 
tions to permit uninterrupted operation. quency-modulation receiver drove from 
New Radio Clicks Less fortunate stations must contend with Albany to Schenectady, tuned to one 
. the situation as best they can wavelength shared by two stations in 
Frequency-modulation sys- In the new frequency-modulation sys- these two cities. The station which offered 
tem invented by Maj. Armstrong 
shows excellent quality. 





—€ 


Tue NeW system of broadcasting, known | CHOICE of NATIONAL 
as frequency modulation and invented | CHAMPIONSHIP 

by Maj. E. H. Armstrong (BW—Jan21 | 

’ a was brought out from under GOLF COURSES 

wraps and demonstrated March 23 before | 
the Radio Club of America in New York. Over a ten year period Toro 
At the same time two technical papers Mowers have been used on 
presented by engineers of the General twenty-eight out of thirt 
Electric Co. gave convincing evidence National Championship Golk 
that there is more to the new system Courses. 

than many radio experts have been will- 
Such famous names as Winged 

Foot, Inverness, Oakmont, 

Baltusrol, Pebble Beach are Mer 

all users of Toro Mowing Soman ink Philadelphia, Pe 
Machinery. So are thousands oo 
of other golf courses scattered over the world. 


g to admit. 

The demonstration convinced all list- 
eners (the lecture hall at Columbia Uni- 
versity held standers four deep, and some 
50 people waited outside the doors) that 
frequency-modulated broadcasts have a 
quality which few conventional broad- F . ; 
a _- i a "E eee : We build everything from a 16-foot tractor mower down to a 17-inch 
a — ? h rd re re svadion cued a veo 4 bet i. how much grass you have to cut and we will 
were § . ard-to-re ee § ” é 

: “ter en ti : 
dite anh tn the dein al & Wl, te s you a beautiful catalog and recommend the proper machine 
pouring of water into a glass, and the ® = 
tearing of a piece of paper. Toro Manufacturing Corporation 

MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 











Effective at Low Power 


The broadcast station used was the 
$300,000 equipment Major Armstrong 
has built on the Palisades, at Alpine, 
N. J., which operates on seven meters 
with a maximum power of 40,000 watts. 
To show the effectiveness of the system 
at low power, the station operator was 
instructed to turn off the power from 
the last two amplifiers in the station, 
thereby reducing its power from 20,000 
watts to about 10 watts. Although the 
distance from transmitter to receiver was 
some 12 miles, this great reduction in 





nal power made little difference in the re- Careyclad wears 100% longer than ordinary roof coatings because 

= sults AS auecter dichanecs, of causes. the it is made under an exclusive Carey formula, combining the finest 

doy ults, At greater distances, course, High-Melting” asphalts with specific “Anti-Aging” chemical com- 

sion decrease in power would impair the pro- pounds, Specially graded asbestos fibres from our own mines give 
gram. The demonstration showed, how- additional strength. 


ever, that within the densely populated Careyclad Coating is not subject to hair- 
areas near the station, low power would cracking, alligatoring, pinhole formation, 
slipping or sliding. Will not ball or roll up 
under brush. Highly resistant to the dis- 
lated station at Yonkers, N. Y., in ee tones daa pe 
which the power was reduced from the sun. Gives you both 
600 watts to one watt, produced the longer protection and 
greater economy. 





suffice. A similar demonstration carried 
out on a lower power frequency-modu- 





same result. 
Careyclad is highly sat- 


- 
Free from Interference isfactory for many dif- é 

Perhaps the most significant revelation ferent types of roofs, >: 

— , including metal. Wri 

made by the G. E. engineers was that Dept = og Prna- sy — , 
two frequency-modulated stations can : <u 
operate on the same wavelength without 
adversely affecting reception. This is in 

‘ct contrast to the conventional 

thod of broadcasting. For example, 

my U. S. stations are now forced to THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY + Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


sign off in the evening hours to avoid ependa . 
interference with other stations even | BRANCHES 











IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Taking its inspiration from the struc- 
tural steel industry, which standard- 
ized sizes and qualities years ago, 
Cemenstone Corp. launches a system 
concrete 


of standardized precast 


Molds are heated to a temperature 
of 160 deg. F which speeds harden- 
ing and curing. When concrete has 
hardened sufficiently, the molds are 





Net results are Cemenstone shapes. 


blocks and shapes for the building 
industry. A movable combination 
hopper and agitator (above) fills the 
molds, which may be all one kind or 


an assortment of shapes and sizes. 





lifted in large groups and swung over 
to stock piles for further hardening 
and curing. Quickly emptied, the 
molds return for another fill. 


the stronger signal (i.c., the Albany sta- 
tion in the vicinity of Albany, and the 
Schenectady station near the latter city) 
was received. The other station produced 
no interference, despite the fact that the 
two stations were within a few miles of 
each other. At one point on the road, 
it was actually possible to “tune” from 
one station to the other simply by bend- 
ing the car antenna a few inches in the 
direction of one station or the other. 
This freedom from interference makes 
possible the duplication of frequency 
assignments to the new type of station 
with much closer spacings than are now 
possible, and an entirely new concept of 


network broadcasting is thereby sug- 
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gested. The rub still seems to b 
purchase of the new frequency modu] 
receivers by a sufficient number of 
eners to make the broadcasting e 
ment pay. At the demonstration 
Armstrong sprang a surprise by de: 
strating a new frequency-modulati: 
ceiver which uses but six tubes 
showing that the high cost of rec 
equipment, once thought to be a 
bling block, may be reduced to th 
buying brackets. Meanwhile th 
frequency-modulated stations being | 
by the Yankee network are nearing « 
pletion, and the Alpine, N. J., stati 
making ready to use the program 
station WQXR, the “high-fidelity’ 
tion in New York which has attract 
large “class” audience. 


Cemenstone—It’s New 


Company formed to stan:- 
ardize precast concrete. Will 
license use of its patents. 


“T HAVE SEEN structural steel climb t 
rightful place in the building indus 
through standardization of shapes 
quality. For some time I have felt 
similar standards needed to be est 
lished for precast concrete,” says W 
liam P. Witherow, board chairma: 
Pittsburgh, in 
announcement of the organization of 


Cemenstone Corp., 


new company, which will engage in 
nationwide standardization of prefa 
cated concrete units, produced by ne 
patented principles of manufacture 
As founder of Witherow Steel Co 
president of Blaw-Knox Co., Mr. Wit 


row has had plenty of opportunity 


see that present form-work methods of 


producing concrete structures have t 
limitations. And he has heard archité 
complaining about the difficulties in! 
ent in the use of present precast « 
crete shapes. There have been practic 
no standards of size and little assura 
of uniform quality. Only a handful 
suppliers make more than a few shapes 
most of them merely one or two. 


Coordinated with Steel Sizes 


The Cemenstone system of producing 


concrete members will provide ev 
thing necessary for outer and inner wa 
floors, and roofs, delivered to the 
ready to be put in place. Sizes are c 
dinated with structural steel sizes, p 
mitting as much latitude in archit 
tural design as structural steel. T! 
will be of the same sizes and quality | 
nation over, and will be manufactu 
in plants strategically located in ev 
principal community. Cemenstone Co 
will not itself manufacture; it will s 
ply its patented equipment to qualif 
licensees who will operate under a 
quate safeguards for ensuring establis! 
standards of quality. 

Three main features of the Cem: 
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stone manufacturing system are the use 
of vibration, heat, and mass production. 
Vibration during the molding operation 
is said to produce a finer texture and a 
stronger product. Heat, used primarily 
ssten chemical reactions in the ce- 
ment, is said to induce uniform shrink- 
age and a product of uniform light color. 
Mass production has been made possible 
by the development of a system which 
permits rapid cycles of manufacture and 
the production of several different shapes 
at one operation. Among the products 
produced by the system are blocks for 
wall construction, channel-shaped, short- 
span slabs for floors and roofs, long-span 
slabs, conerete plank, joists, brick, insu- 
lating tile, and veneering. Colors will be 
cast on special order. Other products 
are curbs, sidewalks, fence posts, blocks 
inset with glass panels, and a lightweight 
insulating concrete produced by the ad- 
dition of aluminum powder to portland 
cement. 

The D. J. Kennedy Co., Pittsburgh, 
is just going into steady production as 
the new corporation’s first licensee. 


to 


Rebaptize Waste 


Most material dealers want 
new name for their industry. Big 
prosperity predicted. 


A NEW NAME and a new process were the 
principal subjects claiming attention 
when several hundred men who annually 
take scraps and industrial odds and ends 
to convert into a billion dollars’ worth 
of raw materials gathered at Chicago last 
week to talk over their problems. Wordi- 
est session came when everybody said 
his say on whether to change the name 
of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers and what to change it 
to. Next year a committee will report. 
Betting is that the name will be radically 
revised. Many members are manufac- 
turers, not dealers. Purists deny that 
what has usefulness and value can prop- 
erly be termed waste material. And any- 
how, nobody wants to be called a junk- 
man, which seems only one step removed 
from a waste material dealer. 


Waste Paper Prices Up 
Once this weighty subject was out of 
the way, attention centered on the ses- 
sion where Waste Paper Institute had 
two major speakers. Pres. Walter P. 
Paepcke of Container Corp., which is 
the country’s biggest user of waste paper, 
as well as the biggest sorter, told his 
hearers that no matter how tough their 
problems are, the long pull is safe because 
» much more merchandise is moving to 
nsumption in paperboard containers 
h year that it can’t be long before de- 
ind for raw materials catches up with 
‘versupplies and maladjustments. 
Waste paper woes are not what they 
Were a year ago (BW—May7?’38,p40). 





Folded newspapers that sold at %3.50- 
$4.50 a ton in New York, at $5-85.50 in 
Chicago, today are bringing respectively 
$6-$7 and $8-89. Mixed has risen from 
$1-81.50 up to $3 at New York, from 
3-83.50 up to $6 at Chicago. Supplies 
are short, partly because of increased de- 
mand from board mills, partly because 
February's blizzards kept peddlers out of 
alleys and hence dried up a big part of 
In addition, 
last year’s prices starved out many small 
pickers. 

Waste dealers believe that the 
of building new mills in the South to 
produce virgin kraft pulp and paperboard 
is past its peak, and most of the indus- 
stabil- 


the supply at the source. 


wave 


try’s material prices are therefore 
izing. What now afflicts the big sorters 
such as Pioneer Paper Stock Co. (Con- 
tainer Corp. subsidiary with plants at 
Philadelphia, Kalamazoo, and Chicago) 
is the fact that high-grade waste paper 
prices are low and still dropping. Sort- 
ers pay for mixed waste a price that, 
added to their operating cost, leaves 
them practically no profit margin. Their 
gravy should come from the high-grade 
stock they sort out. But old magazines 
that sold for $30 in 1937 are now at $12, 
ledgers are proportionately cheap. Rea- 
son is that virgin pulp replaces high- 
grade waste papers. 

Old newspapers will rescue the old 
paper men, however, if a new process 
reported before them turns out as per 
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sample. Dr. F. W. Hochstetter of Pitts 
burgh ranks tops in cellulose chemistry, 
has for years been trying to de-ink news 
papers and make them right back into 
newsprint. He told the waste paper con 
vention that his process is a success, as 
evidenced by a recent issue of a Pitts 
burgh newspaper printed on Hochstetter 
de-inked newsprint. Old-timers, ardently 
hoping it is so, reserve judgment until 
they see the de-inked newsprint turned 
out on a commercial scale. They say pilot 
plant and big mill products from iden 
sometimes give different 


tical formulas 


qualities of paper 


Paper Arouses Excitement 


Everybody seems agreed that the 
Hochstetter de-inked paper is a good 
sheet. Questions asked from the 
floor as to whether the Hochstetter pulp 


made from the cheap in 


were 


was actually 
gredients claimed for it, and the doctor 
almost heckler 
Reason for the excitement is that, con- 


came to blows with a 
trary to lay opinion, de-inking is a paper- 
making commonplace. Most high-grade 
papers much old 
which the printing ink disappeared in 
the beater, and made 
chiefly from old newspapers which have 
been de-inked after a fashion. Any 
papermaker could make a good news 
sheet from de-inked high-grade waste 
stock, but it would not pay. 

What is notable about the Hochstet- 


contain paper from 


paper-board is 
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ter process is its claim to produce usable 
newsprint of good color and body out of 
stock that consists principally of de- 
inked, newspapers and a proportion of 
other ground-wood paper stock. If it 
works out that way on a full-sized mill 
operation, then old newspapers will go 
up in price and new newspapers might 








sell for less on the newsstands. Dr. Hoch- 
stetter says $30 a ton is a fair price for 
newsprint made his way, and this would 
mean a terrific headache for paper com- 
panies with large investments in making 
higher-cost newsprint from Canadian 
spruce. American newspaper publishers 
are praying that the doctor is right. 





NEW PRODUCTS 








Dual-Temp Refrigerator 


Moist Foops go into the upper, and 
larger, compartment of the Stewart- 
Warner Dual-Temp Refrigerator where 
the temperature is between 36 and 42 


deg. F; frozen foods, including ice cubes, 
go into the lower compartment where 
the temperature is 22 deg. below freez- 
ing. In fact Stewart-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago, suggests that householders can 
“quick-freeze” their own foods and keep 
them frozen for months. Additional fea- 
ture is an ultraviolet lamp to prevent 
mold and bacterial formation. 


Rollaway Jack 


For USE IN CONJUNCTION with one to ten 
of its Re-Nu Top Skid Platforms, the 


with inbuilt equalizing spring to hold it 
upright and off the floor when platform 
is in the elevated position. 


Luminous Constellation 

THERE ARE INTERESTING display possibil- 
ities in Twinkle Twinx, developed orig- 
inally by Luminovelties, 314 W. 94th 
St., New York, for the decoration of 
children’s rooms. They are thin paper 
stickers, cut out in the forms of stars, 
moons, planets, and comets, and coated 
with a harmless white paint which glows 
after lights are 


for several minutes 


turned out. 


Steam Cubes Ice 

In THE NEw TuHermMo Ice Cvuser, de- 
veloped by Thermo Cuber Co., Inc., 
$268 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, steam 























Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has 
developed a new Rollaway Jack which 
features a narrow wheel tread to reduce 
handle whip. Other features are rubber- 
tired wheels mounted on Hyatt roller 
bearings, and the Yale Safeti-Sure handle 








takes the place of saws and other mov- 
ing parts. In operation, 100-Ib. chunks 
of ice slide through a slabbing grid con- 
sisting of horizontal steam-filled tubes 
and thence through a similar cubing grid 
at the rate of 35,000 cubes of ice per 
hour. Smaller units are available. 


Siphon Breaker-Agitator 

To MAKE sure of a constant supply of 
clean water for an open cleansing tank, 
to agitate it, and to eliminate the possi- 
bility of siphonage from the tank to the 
water supply, insert a Cadwell Syphon 
Breaker and Agitator in the pipe line. 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg. Co., New Bri- 
tain, Conn., makes it on venturi princi- 
ples with no moving parts to wear out. 


Adjustable Chair 


ONE oF THE THINGS which makes an ordi- 
nary folding chair uncomfortable is its 
back which somehow never fits the con- 
tours of a human being. Norcor Mfg. 
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Co., Green Bay, Wis., is bringing « a 
new Norcor Folding Chair made of 
metal tubes and equipped with a: 
justable back which may be plac: 
practically any height to suit a part 
sitter. 


Laundry Iron and Hangar 


DESIGNED FOR THE HARDEsT kind of 
ice in commercial laundries, the § 
Glider Iron is coming from the sho 









J. W. Steele & Co., 12th & Howell A 
North Kansas City, Mo., and with 
“hangar” which suspends the iron, « 
nating the customary. practice of set! ing 
the iron on a stand and scratching 
bottom of its sole plate. On the ha 
are a convenient waxing pad and a ¢ 

ing pad. 


Non-Magnetic Telephone 

Ir LOOKS LIKE an orthodox hand 
but the resemblance of the new Te 
Voice-Powered “Telfone” ends there 
cause the voice energizes metallic 
crystals which set up a current to « 
gize crystals and reproduce the \ 
with high fidelity at the receiving « 
Telfair Telfone Corp., 62 Standish Av 
West Orange, N. J., is prepared to ins 
the phones in pairs or in comprehen 
systems. 


Engineered Pipe 

DissatisFiep with orthodox pipes, P 
F. K. Kirsten of University of Wash 
ton’s Aeronautical Engineering Depar' 





ment set out to design one on engineer- 
ing principles. The bow] is briar but the 
“barrel” is of special aluminum airplane 
alloy, ribbed to promote heat radiation 
and fitted with precisely machined metal 
inwards which will trap all condensates. 
He has also developed a cigarette hold 
on similar principles. Kirsten Pipe Co., 


4 
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3129 Western Ave., Seattle, produces the 
Kirsten Pipe in a variety of sizes. 


Quick Copier 

Wirn tHe Exvpro Portasie Printer, 
made by Electronic Products Mfg. Corp., 
208 W. Washington St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., positive blue-line Ozalid prints of 


drawings, specifications, letters, and the | 
like can be produced in fewer than five | 





minutes, dry and ready for use. Secret 
of its speed is dry development in a 
metal cylinder with ammonia container 
at the bottom. Black-line and red-line 
prints can be made with the same 
printer. Electronic Products will market 
the device to schools and industrial ac- 
counts; Keene Appliance Co., 201 First 
National Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich., will 
market it to offices under the name of 
the Keene Portable Printer. 





PRODUCTION ANGLES 





Eleven Weeks of Action 


On or asout Jan. 12, President Roose- 
velt electrified the nation and particu- 
larly the Glenn L. Martin Co., Middle 
River, Baltimore, with his announcement 
that our air force would be doubled for 
defense. On Feb. 2, Mr. Martin decided 
on a $1,850,000, 440,000-sq. ft. expansion 
of aircraft production facilities to bring 
his total to 1,100,000 sq. ft. Eleven weeks 
later, on Apr. 24, the Martin Co. will 
begin to produce sub-assemblies for air- 
planes in the new plant. 


Sulfanilamide from Coal 


WHILE THE worLp chants the praises of 
sulfanilamide, or sulfa-pyridine, the drug 
which has pneumonia and the social dis- 
eases on the run, it should at least be 
whispered that the pyridine part of the 
compound comes from coal. Pittsburgh 
Coke & Iron Co. expects to produce 
50,000 Ib. of it in its by-product coke 
ovens during 1939. Some of it will be 
processed into sulfanilamide by Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., but much 
will go into manufacture of fertilizer. 





Production 
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Polyspeed is an adjustable-speed motor for 
Operation on alternating current; built im 1, 
2, 3, 5 and 744 horsepower sizes—tor 220, 
440 or $50 volts; 3 phase, 60 cycle operation 
Provides fully continuous speed regulation 

with no rheostat losses; high starting torque 
—300 or 400%, if desired; regenerative brak 
ing, remote and automatic control of speed 
if desired. Polyspeed permits an infinite nun 

ber of speeds. 

We invite you to write on your business or 
professional letterhead for complete and illus 
trated data on Polyspeed Motors—pioncered 
by Crocker-Wheeler—or any of the other 
lines listed below. 


“— MOTORS GENERATORS «+ FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 





CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY, AMPERE, NEW JERSEY 


FINE BUSINESS PAPERS + FINE BUSINESS PAPERS ~- FINE BUSINESS PAPERS 


Look for'Neenaltin the watermark. 


Do the myriad claims of a hundred and one 
different papers confuse you? 

Then, among Neenah’s fine rag content busi- 
ness papers, you will find the answer to your 
paper problems. 

All we say of them is that each is carefully 
made by master craftsmen, using only the finest 
raw materials, in a scientifically up-to-date mill. 

Each grade is designed to fill a business re- 
quirement—a good product at a fair price. 

Ask your printer or lithographer to show you 
Neenah papers, and to recommend the grades 
you should use. 

Write us for the story of how they are made, 


and for samples. 


~~ Rag Content Bonds, Ledgers, Aidex and Lightweights 


MANUFACTURED BY NEENAH rarer company, NEENAH, WIS. 
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Sears and Ward: Watch Them Run 


Race between two gigantic merchandising rivals 
becomes more fascinating in the light of their annual 
reports and their management policies. 


BALANCE-SHEET CONNOISSEURS last week 
had an exceptional opportunity to roll 
figures across their palates when on suc- 
cessive days Montgomery Ward & Co. 
and Sears, Roebuck & Co. issued their 
1938 reports to stockholders. Everybody 
had recognized that Ward was coming 
up fast. Just how fast is shown by the 
year’s impressive results. 

Sears sold %501,676,645, off $35,565,- 
758 from 1937. Ward sold $413,961,241, 
off $129,303. Sears therefore dropped 
64%, Ward dropped 3/100 of 1%. Sears’ 
profits were $23,354,364, which is 24% 
less than in 1937. Ward’s were $19,644,- 
956, which is 2% more than in 1937. 

Sears has for two consecutive years 
done 62% of its business through its 
retail stores, 38% through its catalogue. 
Ward reputedly split its volume last 
year about 55% store and 45% mail, 
with mail order increasing over 1937. 
Most Sears stores are in big cities where 
consumer incomes soar in good years, 
collapse in bad years. Ward stores are 
in smaller centers where fluctuations 
tend to be less violent. In the prepon- 
derantly depression years of Sewell L. 
Avery’s regime, the natural advantage 
has therefore been on Ward’s side. When 
and if a high level of prosperity strikes 
the U. S., Sears’ store sales should in- 
crease disproportionately faster. 


Ward’s Merchandising Improved 


When Ward started its current prog- 
ress under the presidency of Avery (now 
chairman), it had more room for im- 
provement than had Sears. For exam- 
ple, many thousands of life-long Ward 
customers had given up in disgust. As 
word spread along the R.F.D. routes 
that Ward goods and service had re- 
sumed their old excellence, many of 
these strayed sheep straggled back. 

Corollary is that Ward merchandising 
efforts could then be easily improved. 
Walter Hoving, brought in from Macy’s 
department store, New York, gave 
Ward's catalogue the benefit of an ener- 
gizing treatment such as mail order had 
seldom experienced. He insisted, for ex- 
ample, that each item in the catalogue 
show at least three selling points. He 
went in for more rotogravure and color 
pages, used pictures that sold instead of 
merely presenting the merchandise. He 





took full advantage of the larger size of 
the Ward catalogue page which Sears 
has long conceded on the ground that 
in any home with two catalogues, the 
smaller Sears book automatically lands 
on top. 

Because the Ward team was running 
a poor second when Avery took over, it 
has had the unquestionable incentive for 
trying harder. Consequence has been a 
succession of new ideas. Some of them 
have failed. Others, like extending the 
time-payment privilege down to orders 
for as little as $10 worth of soft goods, 
made spectacular successes and caught 
Sears not only unawares but also un- 
willing to adopt it until the other fellow 
had gained a substantial and perhaps 
lasting advantage 

Further, Ward raised its management 
standards to new highs both in organiza- 
tion and in personnel. Long a standby of 
Avery in running United States Gypsum 
Co. (of which he remained president till 
1937, when he became chairman) was 
Edwin G. Booz of the management en- 
gineering firm of Booz, Fry, Allen & 
Hamilton. Booz drew up a plan for re- 
placements, refinishings, and additions, 
with specifications for each unit. For 
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days on end he and Avery were loch 
in an office adorned with two organi 
tion charts: Sears’ and Ward's. W 

they had Ward’s revised to their id 
they set about getting the men to fill | 
squares. 

They transferred and promoted fr 
Ward ranks—outstanding example 
Charles Harris, moved from retail sto: 
to head up mail order. Likewise th 
went outside for talent. Sears and Wa 
have long observed scrupulously t 
courtesy of never hiring men away fr 
each other. Booz combed the country { 
men who could bring to key positio 
what Ward lacked. The raid on t 
W. T. Grant organization is famous, { 
they brought back half a dozen al 
merchants and paid the price they h 
to pay, reputedly about $18,000 apie: 
First of the squad was R. H. Fogk 
now Ward president; the others f 
lowed him at brief intervals. Frank M 
Folsom came from Hale Bros., Sa 
Francisco, to take charge of mercha: 
dising. All told, of the top thousa 
men, 600 were already on the payro 
400 came from jobs elsewhere. An 
Ward’s business reacted as planned. 


Study Ways to Surpass Rival 
General opinion is that, while War: 
is nO more eager to pay exorbitant sa 
aries than is Sears, it is open-minde 
in measuring compensation against ré 
sults. Typical Ward unit is headed b 
a group manager over perhaps half 
dozen merchandise managers. Each me: 
chandise manager supervises about 
half dozen department buyers. Eac! 
buyer has two assistants, one for stor: 
and one for mail order. This makes f 
an organization with no great gaps 
ability or pay from one level to th 
next, and a lot of men who are focusing 
on a given problem as well as under 





New West Virginia Village 





Just down the valley from the new 
mine put into operation by the Kop- 
pers Coal Co. in Wyoming County, 
W. Va., is the newly-constructed vil- 
lage of Kopperston (above). Kop- 
perston today is 100 houses, a store, 


service station, and water-treating 
plant, but space has been graded fo1 
350 houses in all, and eventually 
there will be a grade school, high 
school, offices, a first-aid 


building and a club house. 


stores, 
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idying their bosses. Instead of keep- 

g on the dead run to keep up with 
routine, as has been mail-order practice, 
Ward merchandisers usually have a good 

al of slack in their schedules. This 
they are expected to devote to figuring 

it ways to outsmart Sears. 

Moreover, by the temperament of its 
top man Ward’s has probably been 
driven under a tighter rein than Sears, 
both for sales and for expense control. 
(very never ceases to drive. In the 
chairman’s office hangs a chart showing 

wch losing store in Ward’s chain, and 
ts deficit. It is there to keep him re- 
minded that no loss may be tolerated— 
and to remind the man responsible. If 
not quickly corrected, the condition puts 
a new man in charge. 

Sears, because it is in the lead, has 
not had to extend its energies or drive 
for results as doggedly as Ward in latter 
vears. Impartial estimate puts Sears 
morale as better from top to bottom. 
Chairman R. E. Wood is warmly human, 
likes people and in turn is liked. His 
right-hand men would contribute a right 
hand apiece if they thought it would 
help him importantly. The same feeling 
extends upward from the operating or- 
ganization that Pres. T. J. Carney devel- 
oped while that was his job, from the 
merchandising personnel that Executive 
Vice-President D. M. Nelson built while 
he had that in charge. When and if the 
front-office management decides it is 
time for Sears to start some stretch- 
running, they may show a speed that 
is hard to get under the whip. 


Fits into Main Street 


On the public relations side, also, 
Sears must be listed definitely tops. As 
brought out in the annual report, it has 
decentralized responsibility and encour- 
ages its managers to become leading 
citizens in the communities where they 
work. It has made such wise moves as 
spreading its borrowing among local 
banks where it keeps store depository 
accounts—not paying small-town inter- 
est rates, to be sure, but nevertheless 
extending a friendly hand to the country 
banker, who needs loans as does his city 
colleague. When annual report time 
comes, financial editors are invited to a 
preview in Wood’s office, smoke his cigars, 
and ask questions which he answers 
with disarming frankness. 

Consequence of all this is that Sears 
has a warm personality like that of the 
men who manage it. Chamber of Com- 
merce secretaries and volunteer sellers 
of church bazaar advertising pointedly 
except Sears when damning local chain 
units for niggardly unneighborliness, ac- 
cept its manager as one of the boys 
along almost any Main Street where it 
operates. It gets a good press whenever 
it breaks into print—which it does 
frequently. 

Biggest material advantage that Sears 
unquestionably has is its strong financial 








position. Ever since it dropped a for- 
tune in the “buyers” strike” depression 
of 1920-1921, it has been patiently up- 
building its’ resources. On its books it 
takes a rate of depreciation far heavier 
than it may claim on its tax returns, so 
that by now it has a cushion of many 
millions in actual values beyond what 
its statement shows. It adds half again 
as much to the accepted rate of reserves 
set up for time payment accounts, plays 
extra safe by selling its customers’ ac- 
counts outright and getting out from 


under all of the collection risk except for 
the 17% reserved for this specific pur- 
pose. So, in the profit columns, Sears 
may well be showing to a disadvantage 
that is voluntary. There are indications 
that, conservative as Sewell L. Avery is 


known to be in his finances, Robert E. 


Wood has by reason of his firm’s cash 
bulwarks been able to go him one better. 
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Drug Boomerang 


California Pharmacy Board's 
decision against dime stores has a 


backfire. 


THE BOOMERANG launched into the balmy 
California air when the state Board of 
Pharmacy, encouraged by a group of 
southern California retail druggists, be 
gan an attempt last fall to sweep such 
items as antiseptics, 
toothpastes from variety chain counters, 
is about to snap back with a resounding 
smack 

When the board first ruled that many 
of the most popular toilet articles and 


cosmetics, and 


household remedies are not proprietaries 
and therefore cannot be sold in Califor- 
nia except by registered pharmacists 


(BW—Sep3'38,p24), the more farseeing 
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NOPCO PROCESSING GHEMICALS 


Hexrixc make good products bet- 
ter; stepping up the efficiency of pro- 
cesses — these are the jobs Nopco 
chemicals are doing in more than 50 
industries today. For example, in wet 
wire drawing, a new synthetic pro- 
duct banishes forever the nauseous 
smell of fermenting bran. In dry draw- 
ing, Nopco has developed the first 99 
per cent soap, giving 7 to 1: Ibs. more 
soap in every 100 at no extra cost! 
Now, more lime—less soap—lower costs. 
These are two of several Nopco devel- 
opments for metal working industries. 


© In cosmetics, Nopco has contributed 
improved and more stable base prod- 
ucts for leading powders, creams and 
shampoos. Nopco’s world leadership 
in the chemistry of oils and fats in- 
cludes oil sulphonates and synthetic 
organic chemicals for paper, textile, 
leather, ceramics, paint and varnish, 
and other industries . . . perhaps yours. 
New technical developments of a sig- 
nificant nature are in our research 
laboratories. Will they apply to your 
costs... your products? We will gladly 
supply this data upon your request. 





NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
and its Subsidiary, METASAP CHEMICAL CO. INC. 
Harrisoa, N. J. 
Plants: Cedartown, Ga. - Chicago, Ill - Emeryville, Cal. 





National Oi] Products Company 
Harrison, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me technical information for 


the industry 
Company 

Address 

Name 

Title 
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@ There is ample NEW 
storage space for you, 
waiting to be used, free 
of charge. It’s in a place 
you're used to thinking 
can't be reached, up near 
the ceiling of your pres- 
ent warehouse, but it 
CAN be reached easily 
—with the mostconven- 
ient selection from 17 
Service Lifters... hand 
or electric powered... 
hinged or telescoping in design... all 
freely portable, over easy-rolling Service 
Frictionless Casters. Can banish conges- 
tion from an entire plant, save building 
costs. Judge the possibilities for your plant 
only with the facts before you. Write for 
illustrated bulletin. 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CO. 
630 N. Brownswood Ave., Albion, Michigan 


Sole Canadian Licensee: The Service Caster and Truck 
division of United Steel Corp., Ltd., at Toronto, 
Eastern Factory: 420 Somerville Avenue 


SERVICE vrres 





Only a Bird in a Welded Cage... 


“s 





Certain decades acquire nicknames they 
never outgrow. The “nineties” will always 
be “The Gay Nineties.” 

If industrial eras give birth to nicknames, 
then it is highly probable that the “nine- 
teen thirties” will be referred to as ““The 
Welded Thirties.” We ride in welded 
automobiles, trains and airplanes. We 
walk on welded gratings, sit in welded 
furniture and in welded stoves and 
utensils, No woader the canary chirps 
from a welded cage. 

Mallory’s standardization of spot waiing 
tips and holders has substantially low 
costs to welding users, and improved 
service immeasurably. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Cable Address—=Pelmallo 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS, 













| by others than pharmacists. 








retail druggists saw danger ahead in the 
probability that chains like the F. W. 
Woolworth Co. (held guilty in a Los 
Angeles court of violating the law by 
selling Pepsodent antiseptic) wouldn't 
take the rebuff lying down. 

Another cause for alarm was the pos- 
sibility that the variety chains, forced 
to abandon profitable items or hire phar- 
macists to comply with the ruling, might 
pick the latter and go into the drug and 
prescription business on a big scale. 


Skaggs’ Plans 

This week many druggists thought 
they saw the expected boomerang ap- 
proaching rapidly on its return journey. 
For they had learned that L. J. (Piggly- 
Wiggly) Skaggs is about to extend his 
Northwest chain of variety stores into 
California; that he plans to build in 
Oakland “the largest drug store in Cali- 
fornia”; and that he will hire registered 
pharmacists and feature cut-rate pre- 
scription service. The worst of it is, they 
can’t very well duck their heads, thanks 
to the Pharmacy Board. 

In fact, many of them were pleased 
this week when Superior Judge Charles 
Haas, in Los Angeles, administered the 
first major setback to the Pharmacy 
Board’s effort by restraining the board 
from interfering with the sale in non- 
drug stores of Lactesia, a milk of mag- 
nesia preparation in the Dr. B. F. Davis 
line. Judge Haas held that the product 
is a proprietary, and hence can be sold 
He ruled 
that the term “proprietary,” in the 
Pharmacy Law, is used “in the popular 
and extended sense.” Other manufac- 
turers will seek protection, under this 
decision. The board is appealing from it. 

Skaggs has been experimenting quietly 
in Sacramento with his PayLess Store, 
a cut-rate variety outlet using the fam- 
ous Piggly-Wiggly turnstile-self-service 
style of merchandising. To protect his 
sales of proprietary preparations and 
avoid a clash with the Pharmacy Board, 
Skaggs has installed licensed pharmacists 
and has launched into the cut-rate pre- 
scription field with considerable success. 


“Plenty of Trouble Ahead” 

This week, Waldemar Gnerich, secre- 
tary of Northern California Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association, predicted “plenty of 


| trouble ahead in this hornets’ nest stirred 


up apparently without due consideration 
for the far-reaching consequences.” 
Specifically, Gnerich fears that (1) the 
board’s action won't really take pro- 
prietaries out of the five and tens; (2) 
it will only force the variety stores to 
evade the effort by hiring pharmacists; 
(3) the druggists may find themselves 
accused of violations of the law when 
their delivery boys sell a can of medi- 
cated talcum powder; (4) it may increase 
druggists’ costs by forcing them to hire 
more pharmacists; (5) the campaign may 
“hurt the state’s Fair Trade Act.” 
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“Fair Trade” Quiz 


Druggists Research Burea, 
has already sent out 60,000 que- 
tionnaires in first national surve) 


Waite THE EcoNoMiIC division of | 

Federal Trade Commission lays its pla 

for surveying the effect of the fair tra 

laws (BW—Mar25'39,p26), another j 

vestigation, sponsored by the Druggis 
Research Bureau, is actually getting u 

der way on a national scale. Sixty tho 
sand questionnaires have already be: 
mailed to retail druggists and depart 
ment stores with drug departments, fo 
lowing the conclusion of a test surv 
conducted with the questionnaire amo: 
retail druggists in the Northwest (BW 

Jan21°39,p40). 

The organizations acting as sponsor 
for the Druggists Research Bureau 
the National Association of Reta 
Druggists, the National Wholesale Dru; 
gists Association, the Federal Wholesa 
Druggists Association, and the Am: 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharma: 
—point out that the statistical di, 
sion of the bureau is independent 
any of the associations and is en 
ployed only as a fact-finding organiza 
tion. Tabulation of the questionnaires 
being done by the International Bus 
ness Machines Corp. Technical consul! 
ant is Prof. H. J. Ostlund of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota. 

The questionnaire asks for informatio: 
on the prices of 64 drug items as th 
were before and after minimum pric: 
were fixed by contracts issued under tl. 
fair trade laws of the 44 states that no 
have such legislation on their statut: 
books. Druggists are also asked to indi 
cate on the forms what their annua 
sales volume is and what type of outlet 
they are—chain, independent, depart 
ment store, etc. The data collected wil! 
be classified by population size groups 
and sub-classified by store-size groups 
and types of stores. The prices in each 
of these classifications will be weighted 
on the basis of relative total volume of 
that class, in determining average prices 
or average price changes. 


Cutting Fixed Prices 


New Orleans drug chain 
finds a way to beat fair trade, but 
competitors force abandonment. 


PRICE-CUTTING MERCHANTS who want to 
beat the fixed fair trade law prices on 
nationally advertised brands got their 
first tip last week on how to do it—the 
first tip, that is, since R. H. Macy & Co. 
of New York invented the department 


store book club and rebated to “club” 


members 25% on price-fixed books. Much 
more generally applicable than the book 
club dodge, the new technique of side- 
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pping the price control system was 
reported in the trade press but by 
militant Consumers Union. 
[he tip: put your business—theoret- 
ically, at least—on the instalment basis. 
ivertise and sell goods for a “down 
payment” which represents what the cut 
price would normally be. Bill your cus- 
tomers for the balance due at the end 
of the month, but don’t bother too much 
to collect. If they pay—well, that’s so 
much extra gravy. 


Idea Provokes Competitors 


In the current issue of its monthly 
Reports C. U. reproduces part of a news- 
paper advertisement to show how the 
plan was worked by one of the nine New 
Orleans outlet of the American Drug 
Stores chain. What C. U. fails to note 
is that the plan was discontinued at the 
end of the year after a three months trial, 
when the protests of competitors threat- 
ened serious difficulty. Roger L. Farnet, 
treasurer of the company and originator 
of the plan, still contends that it was 
perfectly legal, but it would have cost 
more money than the company cared to 
spend to defend such a contention either 
in the courts or before the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 

Drug and liquor products were offered 
by the chain on such terms as the 
following: 

59¢ Bayer’s aspirin, 44¢ down, 5¢ for 
3 weeks. 


59¢ Pond’s cream, 49¢ down, 5¢ for 
2 weeks. 

39¢ Ipana tooth paste, 
for 2 weeks. 

$1.25 Calvert's Special, 93¢ down, 16¢ 
for 2 weeks. 

Competitors contended that the scheme 
was open to attack because it was not 
a bona fide instalment selling plan. This, 
they said, was evidenced by the fact 
that (1) the store did not make sufficient 
investigation of customers to extend 
credit and (2) did not undertake to col- 
lect balances due at the end of the month, 
To these charges the company replied 
(1) that no credit investigation was 
necessary to extend credit of 5¢ to 50¢ 
a week and (2) that balances due were 
not sufficiently large to justify any effort 
at collection other than simple presen- 
tation of a bill. Unbiased critics of the 
plan point out that even the presenta- 
tion of a bill would probably prove too 
expensive for efficient operation, for the 
system would involve the taking of 
names and addresses of purchasers, keep- 
ing of books, addressing, mailing, post- 
age, and other charges. A simpler system, 
they point out, might be fashioned by 
the drug and liquor price-cutters out of 
the trade-in which 
chains and department stores have used 
to break the prices on radios, typewrit- 
ers, and other high-priced goods whose 
prices have been stabilized under the 
fair trade laws. 


29¢ down, 5¢ 


allowance dodge 


Kgg Men Walk Warily 


Storage season has opened, but most operators 
defer buying till they can see what’s ahead. Custom 
hatcheries do a big business in chicks. 


Tre MONTH oF Marcu, in Midwestern 
egg circles, is officially recognized as the 
opening of the storage season. It also 
ushers in the official “visiting” season— 
the season when the little egg man goes 
calling on the big egg man. 

On the surface, these are just social 
calls. They talk about golf, about fish- 
ing, the weather, and politics. The little 
buyer invariably has a few new jokes 
to tell. Finally, when he is about to take 
his leave, he very casually pops the 
inevitable question: “Oh, by the way, 
are you storing any eggs yet?” 

The answer is “No,” regardless. It is 
then up to the little egg man to figure 
out whether or not the big fellow was 
lying. And when word gets out that the 
big packers are buying for storage, the 
market usually stiffens—often too sud- 
denly to suit the big operators. That’s 
why they don’t like to admit they are 
buying until they are pretty well stocked 
p. 

In Iowa and Missouri (the largest 
producers) and other Midwestern states, 


the “visiting” recently has been going 
on. Apparently all hands have been 
honest in saying they weren't buying. 
Caution is the watchword to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Some operators are await- 
ing a more normal market (unseasonal 
spring weather has caused erratic prices) , 
but most are thinking of the disastrous 
experiences of recent years and of some 
distasteful advice they were given three 
years ago. 


Cost of Disregarding Warning 
Back in March, 1936, Courtney L. 
(Dick) Poole, then president of the New 
York Mercantile Exchange, was travel- 
ing around the country warning poultry 
and egg conventions that storage eggs 
were on the way out (BW—Mar21'36, 
p28). Old-timers shook their heads 
sagely, opined Dick Poole didn’t know 
what he was talking about when he said 
the customary October-December short- 
age of fresh eggs would disappear be- 
cause modern eastern custom hatcheries 
were timing their peak egg production 
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PROVIDES Rep 
RE-Claiy M ery 


GARAGES which handle American 
Hammered Piston Rings can provide 
exactly the right ring set-up for your 
motor, no matter what its condition. 


RE Boney 


Ups “KING, 


RE-BORE. If your cylinders are to be 
re-bored, the garage will install tw 
American Hammered Compression 
Rings with the hammered-in tersion 
and one of the OilCutter Rings of ex 
actly the same design as that which 
won the AAA Contest Board's oil econ- 
omy test. 


RE-RING. If your motor needs new rings 
but is not worn enough to be re-bored, 
the garage will put in one American 
Hammered Compression Ring, one 
Flexible Power, the “‘pressure groove” 
ring, and one Flexible OilCutter Ring. 


> ap-crnistd 
A 1S 


RE-CLAIM. If your cylinders really need 
re-boring, but you cannot have it done 
for any reason, the garage can re-claim 
them by using one American Ham- 
mered Compression Ring, one Flexible 
Power Ring and one Steel-Edge Ring, 
the most flexible ring made, which com- 
pensates for greater out-of-roundness 
LET & 


and taper. 
PROBL 6 

For any problem involving piston rings 
or cylinder packing, Koppers can help 
you find the answer ... or for any job 
involving: Coal and Coke, Coal Prep- 
aration Systems, Coke and Gas Plants, 
Purification and Recovery Equipment, 
Boiler and Industrial Electric Power 
Stations, Industrial Chemicals, Creo- 
sote, Municipal Incinerators, Castings, 
Special Machinery, Valves, Pipe and 
Platework, D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Coup- 
lings, Materials-handling Systems, 
Pressure-treated Timber Products, 
Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, Water- 
proofing, Bituminous-base Paints, Ships, 
Barges, Industrial Waste Disposal. 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh Pa 
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See 3 Ways To Save 


BEFORE YOU BUILD 
In Time! In Material! In Labor! 


A Building Tailor-Measured’ for You 


A Butler quotation on the building you plan to put up 
will show you the first saving, in cost! When you see 
how easily your building can be put up, with the labor 
available, you'll see Saving Number Two! And the 
experience of firms in scores 
of industries indicates a big 
maintenance saving for you, 
too 


SEND for the Butler Steel 
Building Book; see what But 
ler is doing for firms all over 
America, with ‘‘tailor-meas- 
ured’’ pre-fabricated steel 
buildings that can be put up 
in weeks instead of months! 


READY-MADE STEEL BUILDINGS 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1250 EASTERN AVE., 950 SIXTH AVE. S. E., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 











Tighten Oil Law 


Governor Ratner today signed a 
highly controversial bill, amending 
the oil proration law so as to 
limit the state Corporation Com- 
mission’s authority to grant special 
production allowables. The object 
is to strengthen proration regula- 
tions, which have been notoriously 
abused. 

Previous Corporation Commis- 
sions had granted 47’ special allow- 
ables, mostly to independent refin- 
ers, permitting them to take crude 
from nearby pools. Under the new 
law, independents as well as major 
refiners will get only their prorated 
share from an entire field. 

Independents fear they will be 
compelled under the new law to 
take crude from major pipelines, 
paying a substantial carrying 
charge. Major refiners, with pipe- 
lines in Kansas valued at over 
$100,000,000, are jubilant over the 
new law. While special allowables 
will not be absolutely impossible 
to get, they will be very difficult. 











to catch this top-price fall and winter 
market. 

But in recounting experiences of recent 
years—and particularly the horrendous 
losses of the 1937 storage season—the 








egg men think more and more sadly of 
| the way they disregarded Dick Poole’s 
advice. In 1937, they took smacking 
losses which averaged about 6¢ a doz. 
At the start of 1938, the year’s prospects 
seemed ideal for a recovery. Storage hold- 
ings were the lightest in 22 years—only 
64 million cases. Demand was fairly 
good. Yet the loss on the 1938 “deal” 
amounted to 1.2¢ a doz. on the average. 
Only a few who sold early in the autumn 
got out with a profit. 

Of the past 43 years, only half have 
resulted in a profit for handlers of stor- 
age eggs. Since 1930, only three years 
have been profitable. Profits for those 
three years add up to only 10.94¢ a 
doz.; losses in the other six total 25.77¢. 

Which tells a sad story and explains 
why handlers are cagey this year. It also 
explains why those who previously have 
rented storage space to handlers are en- 
tering the market as buyers in order to 
| keep their space from going begging. 
| They can buy now at 2¢ a doz. under 
| October futures, hedge on the futures 
| market, and come out with an apparent 
| profit of 2¢ less overhead. But egg mer- 

chandisers insist it won’t work out that 

way, that the storage people will run 
into quality depreciation and other items 
which will teach them that it takes 3¢ 
to 34¢ a doz. to carry eggs. 

Then, too, there are other complica- 

tions in the present market. There is a 
| big revival of poultry growing on mid- 
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western farms. The favorable ratio 
tween the cost of chickenfeed and 
price that eggs will bring is cau 

thousands of farmers to replenish fi 
killed off during recent drought y: 

Custom hatcheries are doing a boon 
business in chicks. Chambers of C 
merce and local boosters’ clubs are 

tributing more millions of chicks 
youngsters on the farms. 

And, on top of everything else, n 
western producers recently have seen 
almost unheard-of phenomenon of e: 
ern eggs being shipped to Chicago. Ex 
traditionally, always go from Chic 
to the East. It’s quite true that 
westward shipments so far have 
been large, but the possibility of 
East-West egg battle in the Chic: 
market is anything but a happy one. 


Parade of Groceries 


Manufacturers begin month- 
long, nation-wide promotion 
event next Thursday. 


Next Tuurspay secins “The Parade 
Progress” of nationally known groc 
products, and in every city in t 
United States where there is an arn 
post there will be a full-dress militar 
parade—by order of the President. 

Grocery manufacturers haven’t “got” 
to Mr. Roosevelt. Next Thursday hap 
pens to be Army Day—the 22nd ann 
versary of America’s entrance into “th: 
war to end war”—as well as the first 
day of the grocery promotion. Bu! 
though the coincidence of the army and 
grocery parades is a stroke of pure luck 
the government is one of the few sources 
of publicity that haven’t been primed 
for the event. 

The Parade of Progress emanates 
from the Associated Grocery Manufa 
turers of America, which is made up of 
some 250 of the leading makers of na 
tional grocery brands. The members do 
a business of around four billion dollars 
a year, and as a group are perhaps th: 
heaviest advertisers in America. Hence 
newspapers, magazines, and radio sta 
tions are cooperating with such a splurge 
of free publicity as has never greeted 
a similar promotion. 


Consumer Magazines Help 


This week Parade headquarters esti 
mated that at least 178,000 retail stores 
will participate in the month-long pro- 
motion. These stores—which include 
chains and supermarkets—will use dis- 
plays furnished by the manufacturers 
and will feature the Parade in their local 
advertising. 

Consumer magazines with circulations 
totaling more than 60,000,000 have 
pledged cooperation to the extent of con- 
tributing space worth hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. And publisher coopera- 
tion hasn’t stopped with their own pages. 
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Story, for example, is putting Pa- 
banners on its 3,000 circulation 
-s, And like other consumer maga- 
True Story is running a campaign 
ocery trade papers to remind whole- 
; and brokers of the part that ad- 
vertising has played in the progress of 
foo! manufacturing and merchandising. 
(nd nearly 1,000 newspapers through- 
the country have promised Parade 


in 


salt 


ou 
headquarters to bring out special pages, 
supplements, or sections identifying the 
progress of grocery manufacturers with 
that of local distributors. 

Radio has done its bit. Independent 
ons have been using announcements 
out by the Parade publicity staff, 

| the networks have chipped in with 

length programs. NBC’s Blue Net- 
aired 10 half-hour 
shows in which “your grocer” chats 
with Mrs. Housewife. Five more are 
scheduled, and within the next couple of 
weeks CBS will devote its “Americans at 
Work” program to the grocer and canner. 


has already 


Wora 
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Home Building—Where, How Many, and How Much 


(Based on permits in all cities of 10,000 population or more) 
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Milk in Supreme Court 

Tatk iv New Yor« of the dreaded milk 
strike—which has been in the air since 
the end of February, when a federal 
court outlawed the Department of Agri- 
culture’s price-fixing activities in New 
York—was largely stilled this week when 
the U.S. Supreme Court agreed to re- 
view the case. Dairy farmers were in- 
clined to defer the strike, pending the 
final decision. The court set April 24 
as the date for hearings on the New York 
case, and will then immediately hold 
hearings on another decision involving 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937. In this second case, another 
federal court had ruled the act valid and 
had okayed price-fixing activities in the 
Boston area. 


10% Trade-In Offer 
Lewis & Concer, “New York’s leading 
housewares store,” was pulling the cus- 
tomers in this week with a 10% trade-in 
offer on all household items. Customers 
didn’t even have to bring that old iron, 
or card table, or living room lamp to 
Lewis & Conger’s. A receipt from a char- 
ity Thrift Shop was good enough. And 
made no difference where the old 
things were purchased, what they cost, 
or what condition they were in. Lewis 
\ Conger planned to turn them all over 
charity, anyway. 


Dog Food in Glass 

FIRST TO MARKET DOG Foop in glass con- 
ners is Bonds 17 Dog Food Co., of Los 

\ngeles. A. E. MacDonald, general man- 

ger, figures that, as a “first,” he'll get a 

irger share of the $600,000,000 spent 

nnually on prepared foods for canines. 











States by 


Regional Groups 


New England 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


East North Central 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


West North Central. . 


Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota. 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


South Atlantic... 
Delaware. . 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia. ... 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida. . 


East South Central .. 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama. 
Mississippi. . . 


West South Central 


Arkansas..... 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma. 
Texas. 


Colorado... 
New Mexico... 
Arizona. . 
Utah... 
Nevada... .. 


UNITED STATES.. 


8,139 
407 
401 
76 
4,028 
1,020 
2,147 


83,043 
71.849 
4.203 
6,991 


24,671 
5.766 
2.724 
4,293 
9 621 
2, 267 


9,903 
3.024 
1,922 
2,3%6 

205 
426 
659 
1,271 


22,846 
126 
616 
275 
492 
235 
702 
066 
005 
329 


5,417 
1,185 
1,572 
1,398 
1,262 


19,364 
734 
2.039 
2,435 
14, 156 


4,347 
452 
204 
312 

1, 286 
465 
549 
856 
223 


37,003 
2.756 
1, 200 
33,047 


214,733 


8,512 
396 
277 

98 
004 
098 
979 


$2,231 
42.914 
3.171 
6,146 


24,547 
6.465 
2,651 
4.051 
8.701 


2.679 


8,660 
2.419 
1,388 
2,310 

178 
310 
871 
1,184 


20,196 
149 
774 
352 
595 
203 


977 
833 
574 


5,440 
1,235 
1,799 
1,209 
1,197 


13,776 
426 

1, 460 
2,129 
9.761 


4,307 
553 
235 
179 

481 
458 
400 
830 
71 


30,174 


2,142 
1.448 
26,584 


167,843 


+23 


35,091.3 
1 493 8 
072.7 
314.7 
18.492 5 
+ O83 4 
9.7342 


43,103. 
1,326 
901 

423 
25.504 
4 040 
10.248 


307 ,672.4 223,030.5 


256. 221.5 
284 1 
33.466 8 


118,417.7 


28 .759.9 
> 794.7 
23.321.7 
77 bel 

¢ 


40.776! 
764 


34,781.0 
985.0 
7.004 3 
433.0 
621.0 

830 3 

365 7 
481.7 


78,822.0 
688 5 
125.7 
468 4 
399 3 
205.2 
865.8 
945.3 
136.8 
987.0 


13,170.2 
3.551 
659 
755 
204 


52,503.8 
1,496.6 
5,805.5 
7,676.8 

37.5249 


14,364.9 
1.160 3 
654.8 
156.1 
267.9 
387.2 
8447 
2,887.3 
006 6 


| 


127 ,924.8 
+29) &.214.2 
17 | 4,534.0 
+24) 115,176.6 


+28 782,748.1 





71.544 6 
18.077.2 


33.408 7 


122,585.8 
33.576 3 
9 758.0 
25.161.5 
41.926 1 
2.163.9 


31,411.5 
10.029 4 
5. 308 1 
& 449 3 
581.9 
629 7 

895 


457.5 


69,863.0 
824 
6.903 


3.623 
5.134 
2.729 


1,951 


39,654.7 
1,099.5 
4.491 
7,085.1 

26,978 


14,314.0 

1,383 

72) 

056 
5. 400 
1, 166 
1,393 
2.751 
#29 


110,980. 
7.458 
5,245 

98,275.‘ 


668,381.6 
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Stocks Drop 3% 


Billion Dollars 


Paper value of American shares on New York 
exchange sinks after Hitler’s seizure of Czechoslovakia. 
Cotton export subsidy plan affects prices. 


Tue MonTH oF Marcu brought a sud- 
den change in the financial markets. 
Everything was looking good enough 
early in the month, and stock prices 
stood at the year’s high at the closing 
level March 10. Then came Hitler’s 
Czechoslovakian coup, and more than 
$3,500,000,000 has since been clipped off 
the paper value of American shares listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

With that drop of nearly 9% in stock 
values has come hesitancy in business. 
With it also has come a steady decline 
in commodity prices which have slid to 
the lowest level since late last December. 
Inevitably, stock traders have become 
more and more nervous about the out- 
look for the next few months. 


Depressed by European Prospects 


Where the financial community not 
long ago was very hopeful for a sub- 
stantial upturn by the middle of 1939, it 
now finds its faith badly shaken. Busi- 
ness to date has done no better than hold 
even. Granted that inventories are low 
and consuming demand fair—a_ good 
background for recovery—there are many 
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stock market operators who are of the 
opinion that the European situation will 
continue to upset the world throughout 
the summer. 

This glumness in financial circles is re- 
sponsible for several rather unusual ten- 
dencies which have been discernible in 
stock trading during the last few days. 
Most obvious was the sharp decline in 
trading interest, typified by a turnover 
of only 470,000 shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange on Wednesday. More 
subtle was the persistent liquidation on 
all bulges, attributable to selling by a 
stale long interest. These longs bought 
stocks some time ago in anticipation of a 
good spring rise; now they’re disappointed 
sellers. 

Still another noticeable pattern is the 
upswing in prices during the final few 
minutes of trading almost every day re- 
cently. It usually is but a trifling rise, 
but its persistent recurrence has given 
rise to the belief that it is due to cover- 
ing by the day-to-day shorts. They have 
been selling, whenever possible, early in 
the day’s trading and they show no dis- 
position to hold their short position over- 
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night, for fear of what might come in : 
next morning’s news. 

A tiny trickle of trading, much o! 
professional in character, tends to t 
the market into a tug-of-war in w! 
there is a confusing cross-current of p: 
movements. Many of the professio: 
habitually sell on good news and cover 
bad unless the news happens to be so 
portant that it stands to control 
action of the market for a protra: 
period. 

In commodity markets, one of the | 
interesting movements was in cotton. 'J 
plan to subsidize exports sent nearby 


















































































































































































tures lower and caused a rally in n it 
distant deliveries. In other words, w!} ol 
the nearest delivery was 1¢ above 0: on 
ber a fortnight ago, the spread now — 
been cut to less than half a cent t ty 
ce ! 
a - , ildin 
Quicksilver Quirk o ks 
atl 
This time U. S. prices ernme! 
haven't risen with London’s. Con- has its 
sumers are suspicious. Ine 
, ‘ } 
Spain AND IrA.y, the two largest prod we N 
ers, make the market for quicksilver, : Mines. 
that market is reflected in the Lon we 
quotations. The American market, p ate 
tected by a sizable tariff, tends to m explan: 
with that in London. But, when L 
don prices go up and those in this co Does 
try don’t reflect the full amount of the If it 
rise, the metal trade assumes that « are 
mestic consumers regard the markup with vers | 
suspicion. Saale 
Such a situation has existed during the neat at 
last few days. London prices, since Jan- cere 
uary, have crept up from $64 a flask (a letton 
flask is 76 lb.) to current quotations nail 
around $76. The domestic market fol- ieee 5 
lowed—until the last move. But when an the 
In fi 
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lon price went from $74 to $76 
k, the American quotation eased 
-om $83 (bid) to $87. 
Inasmuch as the tariff protection totals 
19 a flask, prices in this country could 
to about $95 when the London price 
. 976. But if domestic consumers—drug 
turers making calomel and corro- 
‘ve sublimate, and the makers of marine 
ints, barometers, and explosives—don’t 
tuy at the higher prices, the domestic 
»arket lags. The fact that prices in New 
ork are some $8 a flask behind London 
ems to tell what consumers think. 
Back of this story that the market tells 
shout quicksilver prices, you run into a 
t of factors hinging on wars and rumors 
f wars. Of course, superficial reports of 
the markets seize on the war scares of the 
ast two or three weeks to explain the 
price The talk is of governments 
building up their war stocks, but men 
who know the metal markets will tell you 
that it is more than likely that every gov- 
ernment which seriously fears war already 
has its reserve supply of quicksilver. 
(Incidentally, it isn’t generally known 
that the War Department in this coun- 
try, in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Mines, has set up advisory committees 
covering all the important metals. Just 
so as not to be caught napping, is the 
explanation.) 


Does Old Combine Have Control? 


If it isn’t the war scare that has boosted 
quicksilver prices, what then? Well, one 
story is speculation. In the first place, 
Spain is the largest and the lowest-cost 
producer. At times the civil war has in- 
terrupted shipments, encouraging specu- 
lation. But they have flowed pretty 
smoothly on the whole because quick- 
silver sales constituted a top-notch means 
for the Loyalists to get foreign exchange. 

In fact, some 20,000 flasks are known 
to have gone from Loyalist Spain to Lon- 
don in the last couple of months. Those 
shipments haven’t hampered the up- 
swing, however, because they have gone 
into strong hands and aren’t freely of- 
fered. This gives rise to gossip over the 
possibility that the market is in the hands 
of the old European combine. And Italy, 
second largest producer, hasn’t seen fit to 
sll enough to break the prices. 

Turning to the domestic situation, the 
United States produces 10,000 to 15,000 
flasks a year and consumes 25,000 to 
35,000 (about 35,000 in both 1936 and 
1937). But when the price gets above $85 
a flask, this country’s relatively high-cost 
production tends to rise to pretty close to 
25,000 tons a year. That wouldn’t fall 
too far short of annual consumptive re- 
quirements, which may be one reason 
that domestic consumers remain calm. 

\nd finally, while quicksilver is attrac- 
tive to the layman because it is the only 
commercial metal in liquid form, and 
while it may fire the imaginetion of those 
who think of fulminates of mercury and 
war, the chemical industry (including 
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drugs) is the big user. If the chemical 
people remain cool to prices at their pres- 
ent levels, it will be pretty hard to put 
domestic quotations up to parity with 
the foreign level unless there is a sharp 
pickup in business, 


Low Mortgage Rate 


Merchandise National pion- 
eers in Chicago area; offers 444% 
loans on FHA paper. 


CHEAPER MORTGAGE MONEY became 





available in the country’s second largest | 


financial market last week when 


the | 


Merchandise National Bank of Chicago 


announced it would lend $1,000,000 on 
Federal Housing Administration Title II 
insured mortgages at 43%. Since such 
money had previously been available in 


Chicago only at 5%, this was a substan- | 


tial cut in the interest rate for the terri- 


tory. 
Bank officers explained that they 
simply wish the $40,000 annual yield 


on another million of working assets, 
took this step to revive their dormant 
mortgage activity. 

The bank at the end of 1938 had capi- 
tal funds of $1,400,000 and total assets 
of $21,000,000. Of this amount, $17,- 
760,000 represented loans and _invest- 
ments—an extraordinarily high and 
profitable proportion in these times. 
Only about a half million was in FHA 


mortgages, so adding another million 
would just about equal stockholders’ 
total funds at risk. FHA mortgage 


money is available in other cities at rates 
as low or lower—New York banks began 
FHA loans at 44% a couple of weeks 
ago (BW—Marl11°39,p48). Merchandise 
National figures it merely got a head- 
start locally by being the first to an- 
nounce an interest cut. 


Policy Attracts Customers 


By no means is this the first time that 
the aggressive bank in the Merchandise 
Mart has jumped the gun on competi- 
tion. Under its Chairman George B. 
Everitt, former president of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., its sales-minded mer- 
chandising policy has attracted lots of 
customers who are willing to bank across 
the river, which is several blocks north 
of the financial district. Because Mer- 
chandise National is not a Clearing 
House member and hence is not bound 
by Clearing House rules and agreements 
on schedules or charges, it has been free 
for active competition instead of the 
more passive business-getting that La 
Salle street goes in for. 

Merchandise National’s deposits went 
up 75% in 1936-7-8, while all Chicago 
bank deposits increased 21%. Its loans 
jumped 182% while all Chicago bank 
loans increased 16%. Its total profits 
for 1938, including bond profits, were 
78% higher than in 1937. 
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erty deserves adequate protection 


Stewart oo Climbable Chain Link Wir: 
Fences—the heaviest and strongest manu 
factured—provide tireless guardians for 


every foot of your property 24 hours a day 


Investigate Stewart constructional advan- 
tages and other exclusive features. Catalog 
on request. Sales and erection service every 
where. 
World's Builders Since 


Greatest Fence 
86°" 


THE STEWART IRON 


Ne)": 


SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


Due to reorganization of distribution out- 
lets 22 year old manufacturer of mainte- 
nance product has the following territories 
available: 1—Northern Ohio, 2—Western 
Pennsylvania, 3—Illincis, 4—Wisconsin, 
5—Okiahoma, 6—Colorado, 7—Georgia. 
Real <pemaaity for edditional income for 
f turers, 
paper a4 utilities, "sailsoeds, oil pro- 
and mining or chemical 
iodeotsion, ne territory, full credit 
on all orders. Write, giving lines now car- 
ried, territory covered. Address Box No. 
101 c/o this publication. 
RW 273 Business Week 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Readable Reports 


IN THESE DAYS when corporations are 
doing so much to make their annual re- 
ports human and readable documents, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
has caught the fever. A picture of the 
bank’s Chicago quarters and a map of 
the district on the front cover of the 
report, and a brief and readily under- 
standable statement of what the insti- 
tution is, on page 3, are typical. A 
conception of the scope of the bank’s 
functions is provided in two pages of 
popularly presented statistics. The bank 
handled, in 1938, 412,182,170 pieces of 
currency totaling $1,655,896,552. Securi- 
ties transactions for member banks came 
to $724,169,891; check collections were 
$23,372,944, 891. 


Financing Television 

THF FIRST PUBLIC OFFERING of stock in 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp.— 
and the largest public offering to date in 
the financing of the budding television 
industry—came on the market this week. 
It involved 600,000 shares of common 
stock at $6 a share, offered through a 
syndicate headed by E. H. Rollins & 
Sons. The issue, pending for some time 
(BW—Dec31'38 p30) , formally launches 


Farnsworth in commercial production of 
telecasting and receiving equipment. 


Tire Industry’s Gains 


OPERATIONS OF THE RUBBER manufactur- 
ing industry continue well ahead of a 
year ago. Production of tires in February 
totaled 4,344,000, compared with 2,212,- 
000 in the like 1988 month. Shipments 
fell from 4,163,000 in January to 3,739,- 
000 in February, but the latter month 
was far ahead of the 2,349,000 for the 
similar 1938 period. The tire industry 
has been quite content to produce more 
than it shipped for some time because 
inventories, which fell to 7,924,000 tires 
three months ago, were regarded as too 
small in the light of increased automobile 
production. Thus there was little con- 
cern felt over the rise of about 600,000 
units in manufacturers’ stocks of tires in 
February, these stocks now standing at 
9,537,000. February sales of original 
equipment tires, at 1,472,000, were more 
than double a year ago; sales to dealers 
gained over 500,000 to total 2,160,000. 
Exports brought sales to 3,739,000. 


Crude Rubber Consumption 


Prospects Ake that 
crude rubber in the United States during 
the first quarter will come to more than 
133,000 tons when the report is com- 
piled. This would compare with 83,784 
tons for the like 1938 period and exceed 
any previous first quarter total save that 


consumption of 
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(A Delaware Corporation) 


600,000 Shares 
Common Stock 
Par Value $1 per Share 


Price $6.00 per Share 
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Help or Hindrance? 


Wuen THE Securities and Exch: 
Commission last year promulg: 
its rules on what corporations | 
to put into the forms solici' 
stockholders’ proxies, there 
grumbling. One complaint 
“How are we going to be ab! 
tell the stockholders in advanc: 
the things they will vote on? W 
if some stockholders in attend: 
bring up matters we don’t men 
in the proxy statement?” 

Well, a stockholder offered a 
olution at the annual meeting 
the American Woolen Co. last 1 
day. It was to study the ad\ 
bility of liquidating the comp 

That’s one time the SEC 
came in handy. Pres. Moses | 
dleton promptly announced 
would have to rule the motion . 
of order because such action 
not included in the business w! 
the proxy call had told stockh« 
ers would be transacted. 














of 1937. Crude rubber stocks on 
are now at the lowest point since 
1937, according to the best estim: 


Sugar Quota Battle 


OnE OF THE MoOsT persistent de: 
made by the domestic sugar industr 
bobbed up again in Congress. It in 

the claim that more sugar shou 
grown at home, regardless of w! 
cost of production here is higher t! 
other areas supplying this market. 
present move is to give 300,000 

of additional production to domestic 
farmers—233,300 tons for sugar 
growers and 67,000 tons to Louisian: 
and Florida cane planters. Inasmuch as 
total quotas would not be changed, al- 
most the entire amount would come of 
the Cuban quota. The bill, introduced 
by Sen. Ellender of Louisiana, has 
passed the Senate at a time when the 
State Department is preparing to cut 
preferential tariff rate 
from 90¢ a cwt. to 75¢ on raw sugar 
shipped to the United States. The bill 
faces State Department opposition, a stiff 
fight in the House. 


Duties of the Trustee 


ONE OF THE PET PROJECTS of the Secur- 
ties and Exchange Commission for 3 
long time has been a plan for increasing 
the responsibilities of institutions acting 
as trustees for corporate bond issues. 
Legislation long was pending in Congress, 
but opposition was so spirited that it was 
withdrawn for revision not so long ago. 
Now the new and revised version of the 
Barkley-Lea trust indenture bill has been 
introduced, and the House interstate 
foreign commerce committee is sched 
to start hearings on it this week. 
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France Refuses to Stampede 


Business Week’s Foreign Editor cables that Paris 
business is good but Gallic logic analyzes impending 


crises and declines to be optimistic. 


Parts (Cable) —Paris streets were empty 
st Sunday morning while Mussolini’s 
speech Was coming over the radio, but 
ttle nervousness was apparent. In the 
fternoon the streets and highways filled 
traffic. 


th the usual gay Sunday 

js roamed the woods around Chan- 

y and other suburbs searching for 
ild jonquils. Swarms of bicycles, some 
vith entire families in tandem, pedaled 
ippil 

\ Parisian who 
rove me to Chantilly’s historic chateau 
ind to nearby Senlis thus neatly summed 

the difference between British and 
French attitudes during the present 
tense situation. 

“This was the front at one time dur- 
ng the last war. Nearly 25 years ago 
the German advance guard threatened 
Paris from this suburb. 

“France has been ravaged by foreign 
armies many times in the past 200 years. 
It is nearly 900 years since the British 
Isles have been invaded. This probably 
accounts for the bad case of nerves from 
which the supposedly stolid Briton has 
suffered since Prague fell and the philo- 


business executive 


ly toward the wooded countryside. 





From the Focal Point 


THe FALL oF Maprip marked the 
official climax of the Italian ad 
venture in Spain. London and 
Paris are waiting to see how the 
Franco victory will affect I] Duce’s 
demands on France, which were 
slurred over in last Sunday’s ora- 
tory. At the other end of the axis 
Hitler familiar routine, 


now aimed at Danzig. It consists 


starts a 


first of propaganda for home con- 
sumption, then the dramatization 
of an incident which will justify 
the desired seizure. But Poland's 
independent attitude raises the 
question of whether a country has 
at last been found to say “No!” to 
Hitler. 

The focus of European alarms is 
France. Business Weex’s foreign 
editor has been in Paris this week, 
and his accompanying cable from 
there approaching 
crises. 


analyzes the 
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sophic bearing of the supposedly vola- 
tile Frenchman. 

“The average Englishman considers a 
war as good as lost if a foreign force can 
Development of air at 
Frenchmen 


reach London 
tack makes the danger real 
admit the dangers that hang over them 
They 


from 


but refuse to be unnerved by it 
have too often saved themselves 
permanent submission to aggressors.” 
There is no questioning the fact that 
the Prague affair was the turning point 
of British thinking and planning. What 
ever Chamberlain's personal fears or con 
victions after Munich, the British public 
really believed that appeasement would 
work and that the Germans would be 
satisfied with the tacit 
that they could push their trade plans 
as they 


understanding 


in southeastern Europe as far 
wished, so long as they left some crumbs 
for outsiders and did not upset govern 


ments 


Convinced by Prague's Fate 

Czechoslovakia 
average British banker 
Hitler has no in 
of complete 


The annihilation of 
convinced the 
and industrialist that 
tention of stopping short 
domination of middle Europe and they 
believe it likely that he will 
enhanced striking force westward when 
“drive to the east.” 


turn his 


he has finished his 
This, according to most Britishers, may 
mean either a direct military attack on 
western Europe or a drive for world 
power through colonies. 

Despite the intense speed-up of arma 
ments since Munich, it took the brutal 
realities of the Prague affair to bring the 
aristocrats of the Cliveden set around to 
serious talk of a Russian alliance and 
to induce Lady Astor to entertain the 


Soviet ambassador. Officials argue over 





The Next Move Comes From Here 











All eyes turn to Premier Mussolini and his Fascist Grand speech this week comfortingly moderate, is looking for- 
Couneil (above), “the supreme organ coordinating ail 
the activities of the regime,” for the next move in the 


European chess game. Paris, which found Il Duce’s 





ward to peaceful negotiation, and is ready to grant con- 
cessions, while standing resolutely firm against sur- 
rendering any territory. 
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whether it is too late now to create an 
effective pact with the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

It is characteristic of realistic France 
that the seizure of Prague caused only 
a modest stir here. A director of a big 
bank on the Boulevard Haussmann asked 
me why Prague should come as such 
a surprise. He said, “We gave up Czecho- 
slovakia at Munich. The Germans helped 
us save face for the moment by going no 
further than the Sudetenland. It would 
have been easier to discuss international 
problems if they had desisted from the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia but 
we had no real reason ever to believe that 
open occupation would not come.” 


Poles May Resist Fiihrer 


In neither Paris nor London was there 
any serious talk this week of resisting 
Germany in eastern Europe. Memel was 
expected, Danzig will follow though no 
one here can set the date. The Nazi- 
Remanian accord caused most comment 
since it displayed a new technique of 
warless penetration. In a show-down the 
Rumanians are not expected to fight. 
Only the Poles may offer military resist- 
ance to Hitler and this accounts for a 
growing nervousness as anti-Polish prop- 
aganda, beginning in Berlin, reveals with 
its now-familiar routine the germination 
of another Nazi advance. 

If Poland fights, Paris believes it will 
mean the start of another European war. 
If the Poles submit, it will mean that 
Germany probably will be allowed blood- 
lessly to round out an empire of 180,000,- 
000 people within Europe. Neither Briton 
nor Frenchman wants to speculate be- 
yond this point. 

Then why doesn’t someone resist? 

France has the answer to that one too. 
She says, “Who can resist? Only France 
at the beginning, for England’s army is 
insignificant numerically and_ neither 
England nor France now has the air 
power to match Germany or Italy.” 


Reich’s War Power Mounts 

French military experts point out 
shrewdly that Hitler was able to threaten 
France with 50 to 60 divisions at the 
time of the Rhineland occupation, 80 
to 90 at Munich, but that he has 140 or 
more available now due to loss of opposi- 
tion in central Europe. German-Italian 
war strategy is known to be built around 
a plan for reducing the enemy to sub- 
mission in 10 days of intense bombing. 
France could get her magnificent army 
into action within ten days, but England 
could only offer naval aid with possibly 
some air units, though Britain’s small 
air force probably would all be needed 
for home defense. 

Americans will be surprised to learn 
that informed air circles in Paris rate 
Italy’s first-line fliers above those of 
Germany, though the Italian planes are 
not so good and many were worn out 
in recent Spanish campaigns. Germany 


must fill this equipment gap and also 
help staff the Italian army. 

Russia is viewed by the French only 
as a great reservoir of manpower and 
supplies. The Soviet army could benefit 
from experienced foreign officers but it is 
pretty late to begin thinking along this 
line now. 

Such is the atmosphere in which Eu- 
rope is compelled to do business today. 
It is amazing to an American that things 
run as smoothly as they do. A London 
investment banker, while waiting for a 
telephone call from Berlin, remarked to 
me, “We may be fighting with these 
people next month but we would starve 
to death if we stopped doing business 
every time there was a war scare.” A 
Paris financier in the Place Vendome 
ended my interview by saying with an 
ironic smile, “Have you considered the 
investment possibilities of the present 
French market? Stock prices are very 
low compared to yields and the profit 
outlook is excellent—provided there is 
no war.” 

Bear markets are inevitable in case of 
new tensions and the probabilities are 
for big swings, especially in London and 
New York. Commodities in New York 
will soar in case of extended hostilities. 
Paris will have the advantage in a long- 
drawn-out settlement. 


Few See Chance to Split Axis 


The French viewed Mussolini’s moder- 
ate speech as a bid for peaceful negotia- 
tion but there are few here who yield 
to the British brand of wishful-thinking 
which sees a chance to woo II Duce away 
from Hitler. It is said that the maximum 
concessions Paris is now prepared to 
grant Mussolini are a free port at Djibuti, 
participation in management of the Suez 
Canal, some privileges for Italians in 
Tunisia. There will be no surrender of 
territory. 

The new German scheme for financing 
government spending with the aid of a 
highly original form of non-interest-bear- 
ing, tax-anticipation scrip is viewed 
here as a fresh sign of the Nazi’s eco- 
nomic pinch, but not an indication of 
early collapse. 

Business in France is unquestionably 
better than in many years. Failure of the 
general strike last November was the 
turning point, rather than the Prague 
incident. Paris is prosperous, prices are 
low, which means the city will again 
become a tourists’ heaven if war clouds 
are cleared away. Cafés and shops are 
crowded. Luxury businesses have de- 
clined in the last few weeks as have hotel 
and travel receipts but international 
alarms are blamed for this. Latent pros- 
perity is evident both in France and 
England but the Nazis have nipped it in 
the bud with a well-timed war scare 
whenever it threatened to give the de- 
mocracies a bargaining advantage. Ber- 
lin has worries too. One is the tremen- 
dous strides of British and French re- 
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armament. This is the reason the 

are rushing matters in middle Eur 

to present a fait accompli by th 

the democratic powers are in a po. tion 
to fight. 


Berlin Takes a Deep Breat), 
Beri (Cable) —Berlin is feeling p: ate 
confidence since it became cony ‘ced 
that the British have failed in thei- po). 
icy of Reich encirclement. The moi orate 
tone of Mussolini’s address last Si day 
also was comforting, though the «!mo- 
sphere between Berlin and Rome :: jo. 
ticeably cooler. 

Best opinion here is that a repatri- 
ation of Danzig alone will not be consid. 
ered, since the loss of the city’s 
transit trade would mean its ec 
ruin. Therefore the return of Danzig 
with the Corridor is considered 
sary. 

The Rumanian economic pact is 
in Berlin as a great business \ 

It establishes an “economic axis 
Memel to Constanza.” It was ob! 
not by military but by economic 
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sure of the centralized buying po —_ 
90,000,090 people who already wer above 
ing half of Rumania’s exports. The n: fre 
ment represents a unique experim: 

attempting to plan the entire eco: — 






of a foreign state in the interest « 
Reich’s militarized economy. It pre 
similar moves in other southeastern | 
ropean countries. 

Berlin’s new tax certificate fina: 
plan is a mixture of inflation with forced 
loans, coupled with taxation of exc 
profits of “peace-time war profit: 
Essentially the plan marks an attemp 
to avoid a difficult (but not yet hope- 
less) situation by financial legerdemain 
and « play for time. Even with this in- 
genious device in operation, it is recog- 
nized that there must be a showdow 
within a year or two unless expenditures 
are drastically curbed—a hope that no- 
body can now entertain. 


London Hopes for Axis Rift 
Lonpon (Cable)—There is speculation 
here concerning the future position of 
Italy following Mussolini’s vague spee: 
of last Sunday. Some contend that | 
Duce is slowly drawing away from (er- 
many because of distrust of ultimat: 
Nazi ambitions, especially those that 
might involve Jugoslavia. They feel that 
this is bringing the Fascists around to 
the point where they may not suppor! 
Germany in case of another Franco-(er- 
man war. Italian public opinion (whic! 
has little love for Germany) is | 
to be an important factor. 

Newspaper speculation on a possibl 
split in the British cabinet, with Liberals 
and Labor joining the government 
subsiding. It is understood that Sir J 
Simon, chancellor of the exchequer, : 
Lord Halifax, the foreign § secreta 
agree with Prime Minister Chamberlain 
on the necessity to avoid giving any } 
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The Construction of the V olkswagen 





\LrHOUGH mass production will probably not begin before 
(October, the German government-controlled Volkswagen (“car 
for the masses”) made its formal debut at this year’s Berlin 
Motor Show. Three models, all rear-engined, will be available: 
with 
above left) going into production first. Wheel base is 94 
rear tread, 49} in.; 


two-door sedan, cabriolet, and 


- front tread, 504 in.; 


tourer, 


Front 


assembly 


the two-door 


weight, 1390 Ib. 


(top 


reveals similar springing. 
abaft the rear axle (bottom right), has four cylinders, 2.75-in. 
bore and 2.52-in. stroke, delivering 23.5 hp 








Frame is a single tubular member of the “backbone type.” 


right) reveals “torsion type” front 


spring suspension and fuel tank. Rear assembly (bottom left) 


Air-blower-cooled engine, mounted 


at 3,000 rpm, an I 


a top car speed of 65-70 miles per hour 











pression to Germany that an attempt is 
eing made to encircle her. A consid- 
rable group contends that Chamberlain 
s the only party leader who shows any 
ractical recognition of Hitler’s problems. 
considers Germany a_ psychological 
se which can, with luck, be cured by 
sychological treatment. 
Nothing important is expected to de- 
elop in British foreign policy before 
ext week’s visit to London of Josef 
Jeck, Poland’s foreign minister. Even 
en caution is likely to continue as 
hamberlain’s attitude. Meantime trade 
otiations having political backgrounds 
continue with Russia, Rumania, 
Finland. Pressure for rearmament 
be intensified and much ado made 
s for the benefit of the totalitarian 


There is much talk of conscription 
t it is highly improbable unless Brit- 
comes involved in new and unex- 


pected commitments to foreign powers. 
Speculation regarding the present 
economic condition of Germany is con- 
flicting and is considerably colored in 
liberal circles by wish-thinking. London 
is taking a more cheerful view of France's 
economic powers. The stock exchange 
still reflects the uneasiness over the in- 
ternational situation. An evidence of this 
is the sustained volume of gold that is 
fleeing to America. 
Soviet’s Spring Sowing 
Moscow (Cable)—The British 
Mission is homeward bound, having se- 
cured a Soviet agreement to thrash out 
details of a new trade deal with London 
at an early date. Under the existing 
agreement the Soviets have had a large 
favorable trade balance with England, 
which the British have partially bal- 
anced off—principally by the re-export 
to Russia of colonial goods. These re- 


Trade 





exports were down to $55,000,000 last 
year, a third off from 1937. One purpose 
of the British t} 


figure even more, arranging for the in- 


mission was to cut ie 
creased sale of goods manufactured in 
England. As a corollary, the British also 
hoped to modify the condition whereby 
the Russians have the right to cancel 
machinery time 
when the machinery is actually set up in 
Russia 

What the British agreed upon in re- 
turn is both 
clared that outstanding problems have 
been solved, and probably the problem 


purchases up to the 


sides de 


unrevealed, but 


of Soviet commercial credits is no longer 
insurmountable, either. 

With the delegation 
important element in the 
nomic scene this week is the energy with 
which the country is swinging into spring 
sowing—more vital to the Soviet Union 
than dickering for a few millions trade 


gone, the most 


Soviet eco- 
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more or less with Britain. The Kremlin 
is faced with the necessity of overcoming 
the setback of the unsatisfactory harvest 
in 1938, and it seeks complete sowing in 
less than a week, in order to utilize to 
the fullest extent the precious moisture 
from the winter’s snow. Tractor drivers 
and farm workers have been promised 
double pay for the crucial days. As a 
result of the steady flow of equipment 
to farms, the larger part of the area 
sown this year will be seeded by ma- 
chine. The government hopes to harvest 
more than 130,000,000 tons of grain in 
the fall. 

The case for collectivized agriculture 
was dramatically demonstrated last year. 
According to a high Soviet official, if 
the 19388 drought in the Volga and 
central regions had occurred in prerevolu- 
tionary times, a famine would have been 
inevitable, ruining millions of peasant 
households. But a quarter of a million 
mechanized collective farms reaped suf- 
ficient harvest to pull the country out of 
its most extreme difficulties. 

Mechanization is even more _pro- 
nounced this year, with 500,000 tractors, 
126,000 combines, and 160,000 trucks 
on the farms. 


Canada New Deal Plan 
Government has large-scale 


recovery program, including farm 
mortgage relief. 


Orrawa—Canada, it appeared this 
week, is to have a recovery program of 
considerable proportions this year. Inti- 
mation of it is contained in a list of new 
and unexpected bills which the govern- 
ment proposes to submit to parliament 
at the present session. Terms of the bills 
are not disclosed but their character is 
anticipated. 

Forerunner of the program is the plan 
previously forecast for assisting western 
wheat growers. This plan continues the 
principle of the guaranteed minimum 
price (the price being reduced from 80¢ 
this year to 60¢ for next year; basis 
No. 1 Northern, Fort William) . The plan 
establishes a system of bonuses for grow- 
ers in case of crop failure, and provides 
government financial support for pools or 
other cooperative agencies. The larger- 
scale program now promised includes: 

. Guaranteed initial prices to producers 

for a number of other farm products, 

including coarse grains, livestock prod- 

ucts, and dairy products. 

Voluntary marketing boards, organized 

and assisted by the government, to pro- 

mote the marketing of these products 

in the interests of producers. 

A permanent board to assist the fish- 

eries industry. 

4. Mortgage debt relief for farmers and 
other classes through establishment of 

a mortgage rediscount bank to provide 

favorable terms of rediscount. 


The mortgage rediscount bank pro- 
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posal will provoke wide inter. },, 
terms are still a secret, but it is 
that it is designed to replace 
measures, in operation since 19 

In that year the Farmers’ (;..\j;,,. 
Arrangement Act was passed at ()t ta, “Un 
and operated to prevent forecl. :,, : 
mortgage companies on farm po 
It has largely been supplanted b 
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cial measures which have been « h)jectp BN 
to by loan companies. It is assured thy ee” 
the new measure is designed to roy went 
mortgage debtors with an alt: rnative Tha 
agency for mortgage financing. whic 
would to a large extent remove | he yp. Joux 
cessity for arbitrary debt adjustmey —"* ‘ 
machinery. ? kn 
of col 
More Government Aid Asked to an! 
Continuation of a guaranteed is not 
wheat, insisted on by wester : 
growers, virtually compelled Ot: Tim 
extend the minimum price princip Tue } 
other agricultural products. Thi ments 
ance to western agriculture also » Rume 
a demand from those engaged other How 
natural products industries for further i Peop! 
government assistance. The init to pu 
principle will not, at this time, be « They 
tended to such products as fish, 
fishing industry will be given encourag Gest 
ment in various ways. Last 
An attempt was made in 1935 of hi 
tablish a system of natural p “take 
marketing boards under the fede: a sup 
ernment. The enabling legislatio Then 
later ruled unconstitutional by the ff vision 
courts, largely on the ground that it pro- J which 
vided for compelling all producers in af hand | 
specified area to come under the scheme. JB to th 
The bill to create new boards wil! omit J the ge 
the compulsory features. Then 
Expected to be popular with pro- MB Senat 
ducers, the program is designed to assist Jout w 
the return of the Mackenzie King ad- Ing 
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ministration in federal general electic: 
this year. 


Pact’s Effect on Auto Industry 
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Parliament is now showing some co! Eig! 
cern over the possible effect on the IB Times 
automotive industry of reduced tariff Mat all. 
protection provided for in the United Mover” 
States-Canada trade pact. The pact MRof it,” 
affects the industry, mainly by remov- MB allege: 
ing the 3% excise tax oa all imports been 1 
ered by it. There have been rumors that Thu 
two of the “big three” subsidiaries of regula 
American companies would be withdr intern: 
from Canada, and the House of Cor respon 
mons has seriously discussed the pos Mwill b 
sibility. The rumors are, however, gen- HB ¢rimin 
erally discredited. These companies, some 
is believed, will continue to manufact alibis 
in Canada in order to obtain empire M§defect 
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preferences in Great Britain and 
dominions. 

Reports that the Ontario government 
is considering a turnover tax, or 4 
similar impost, on retail business are 
without confirmation so far. Should they 
be confirmed, Ontario business is likely 
to organize in protest. 
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“Unsinkable” 

So we're GOING to have three “unsink- 

able” ships in the coastwise service, eh? 

BW—Marl11°39,p52) . Just 27 years ago 
month another “unsinkable” ship 


this ater 
went to sea. Its name was Titanic. 


That's That 

Joux Lewis says that anyone who calls 
his C.1.0. a Communist organization is 
a “knave, a liar and a poltroon.” Which, 
of course, must be convincing evidence 
to any reasonable person that the C.L.O. 
is not a Communist organization. 


Timing 

Tue PUBLISHERS announce that arrange- 
ments have just been completed for a 
Rumanian edition of Dale Carnegie’s 
“How to Win Friends and Influence 
People.” Just in time for the Rumanians 
to put Mr. Carnegie to the acid test. 
They can try out his ideas on Herr Hitler. 


Gestures 

Last week Senator Bone and a group 
of his associates introduced a bill to 
“take the profit out of war” by levying 
a super-super tax on war-time incomes. 
Then it transpired that, under its pro- 
visions, some citizens of those states 
which have State income taxes would 
hand over practically all of their incomes 
to the tax-collectors. Some would owe 
the government more than their incomes. 
Then it developed that none of the 50 
Senators named as sponsors had figured 
out what the bill meant or would do. 

Inquiry by The New York Times re- 
vealed that only 10 of the sponsors had 
even read the bill through. Of these 10, 
four were the authors, and even they 
were rather foggy about it all. 

Eight of the sponsors, reported the 
Times, admitted they had not read it 
at all. Twenty-eight either had “glanced 
over” the 187-page bill, had “read parts 
of it,” or evaded the question. And one 
alleged sponsor declared his name had 
been used without his consent. 

Thus are cooked up the laws that 
regulate the conduct of business and 
international relations and establish the 
responsibilities of the citizen—laws that 
will be applied to make of each of us a 
criminal or an honest man. To be sure, 
some of the “49 Irresponsibles” offered 
alibis to the effect that such “technical” 
defects would be ironed out in commit- 
tee or by amendment. But that was 
evasion rather than justification. And it 
1s cold comfort to the rank and file of us. 

For it is just that attitude which ac- 
counts for the laws now on the books 
that are giving the country an awful 
headache and that are so difficult to 


amend. A few years back they were 
loosely drawn and blindly supported be- 
cause legislators, as in this case, were 
“in favor of the general objectives.” But 
once drawn, these “gesture-bills” became 
sacred. To oppose them in committee 
was reactionary or disloyal; to seek to 
amend them on the floor was obstruc- 
tionist or unpatriotic. We then were told 
that the “objective was the big thing,” 
that we should get through a law, any 
law, just to get a start. Then we could 
“amend in the light of experience.” 

But try and do it! The current move 
to mitigate some of the absurdities of 
the social security laws is the first prom- 
ising step to correct some of the blunders 
of the “emergency,” “worthy-objective” 
laws that have been fastened on us. And 
we all know what it has to get 
that first step. 

We know, too, how many other re- 
form laws need the same kind of review 
and overhaul. But for all their crudities 
and inequities, they have become un- 
touchable. Their very defects have been 
rationalized into desirable objectives. To 
lay remedial hands on them is to “betray” 
somebody, some group, or some cause. 

With all this recent history fresh in 
mind, you'd think legislators would 
shrink from laughing off this “war-tax” 
fiasco and from trotting out the moth- 
eaten alibis. You'd think that they'd | 
take somewhat seriously the measures 
they sponsor and that they'd think 
through some of the situations they so | 
blithely wish on the rest of us. It’s one 
thing to sponsor phony bills as gestures; 
it’s not so easy to have those bills 
amended, so that a harassed people can 
get somewhere under the realities they 
create. During recent years we've had a 
lot of the gestures; now it’s time for a 
little realism. 

The legislator may plead in extenua- 
tion that he is a busy man, unable to go 
into detail on all these matters. Maybe 
so. But can you imagine the razzing that | 
one of these Senators would dish out to 
a business man who offered such an alibi 
to a Senate investigating committee? 
What a holy show he'd make of a top- 
flight industrialist who had sponsored or 
opposed some bill and who explained, 
as did one of “the 49”: 

“No, I haven’t read the bill; I have 
been too busy trying to get ou‘ a report 
to pay attention to much of anything 
else. Therefore, I cannot make any com- 
ment now on what it does or doesn’t do.” 

Can't you just imagine the Senator’s | 
indignation as he called on press and | 
people to witness the infamy of lending 
one’s name in so irresponsible a fashion? 

But that, too, I suppose, would be but 
a gesture. 


cost 


ROGRESS follows in the wake of the 

farmer's plow! Many of the nation’s 
huge industries today are dependent upon 
the products of the soil for raw materials 
and upon the farmer himself as a market 
for their manufactured products. To ade- 
quately maintain the vital contact between 
farm and factory, efficient rail transportation 
is of first importance. Precision Transporta- 
tion—the Norfolk and Western Railway's 
unexcelled freight service—provides that 
contact for shippers and receivers between 
the Midwest and the Virginias and Caro- 
linas and between the North and the South. 
Every freight shipment routed via the 
Norfolk and Western is handled carefully, 
dispatched promptly, and delivered on time. 
Specify Precision Transportation on your 
next shipment. Any of the Railway's Freight 
Traffic Department representatives will glad- 
ly furnish complete information regarding 
rates, routes, and schedules. 


+ 


At Roanoke, Virginia, the railway main. 
tains an Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment that will gladly furnish complete infor- 
mation about industry and agriculture in the 
railways territory. 
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T= Roosevett ADMINISTRATION has taken one step 
which comes under the head of genuine business 
appeasement. Even the most rabid anti-New Dealer 
would find it hard to snipe at the proposal of Secretary 
Morgenthau to keep Social Security payroll taxes down 
to 1% each on employer and employee for at least 
another year. 

In foregoing the scheduled jump of 42% in the 1940 
tax rate, Mr. Morgenthau hands business a $300,000,000 
reprieve; $300,000,000 will not leave the hands of 
employers and employees and get lost amid the numer- 
ous bank accounts of the U.S. Treasury; $300,000,000 
will not be extracted from general purchasing power 
next year. 

There has been great editorial rejoicing over this 
ever since Mr. Morgenthau made his proposals before 
the House Ways and Means committee. It has been sug- 
gested that business recovery has been given a tre- 
mendous boost; that a great moral and political victory 
has been won over the New Dealers; that at long last 
the Administration has seen the light on the astronomi- 
cal old age reserve fund and is getting down to hard- 
pan financial fundamentals. None of this poetic 
ecstasy is entirely justified. 


Busan WILL BE HELPED, of course, but the help is 
only in the nature of a reprieve. There has been no net 
addition to the national income. Congress, if it carries 
out the suggestion, will refrain from reaching into the 
pockets of employees and the bank accounts of employ- 
ers for $300,000,000. In short, the deflationary impact 
of an added tax burden on purchasing power has been 
frustrated, or postponed. 

That hardly takes rank as a great economic or polit- 
ical achievement. Indeed, it probably represents a 
clear case of economic and political expediency. A group 
of business men impressed on Mr. Morgenthau that 
the scheduled tax boost would hurt business, that 
recovery would be abetted by a tax reprieve. Mr. Mor- 
genthau was won over to this belief, went before the 
Ways and Means Committee and spoke his piece. 

In the process, the reserve fund was whittled down 
from its actuarial dimension of $47,000,000,000 to the 
understanding of the average man. Mr. Morgenthau 
proposed a reserve which would not exceed “three 
times the highest prospective annual benefits in the 
ensuing five years.” In view of the low rate of planned 
benefits over the next five years, the present reserve 
of $1,130,000,000 would easily meet the Secretary's 


A $300,000,000 Reprieve 








definition. And even if initial payments start befor 
1942, a $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 reserve \ ould 
seem to be about all that would be needed. 

At either figure, the reserve would be only a shale of 
its original self, and to all practical purposes the old 
age pension system would be established on a pay-as. 
you-go basis, which, ever since the Social Security Act 
was passed in 1935, has been put forward as the lozical 
substitute for the reserve fund system. 











1 —— PAY-AS-YOU-GO is the sound financial 
philosophy that excessive taxation by the government 
to build up a reserve fund is deflationary. Year after 
year the Treasury would withdraw cash from taxpa 
without making a compensatory contribution to the 
stream of purchasing power. Pay-as-you-go avoids this 
pitfall. As old age pension taxes are collected, they are 
paid out in the form of benefits. There is a shift in 
purchasing from taxpayers to 
there is no contraction in total purchasing power. 
The pay-as-you-go system, however, imposes its own 
responsibility on society. Whereas the reserve fund was 
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power pensioners; 







ingeniously designed to retire the federal debt and to 
divert the interest on that debt to old age benetits, 
the pay-as-you-go plan makes no provision for general 
debt retirement, nor does it reduce the cost of Social 
Security. 

Indeed, if recent recommendations to broaden the 
scope are carried out, social security costs will go up. 
In any event, as foreshadowed to Business Weex 
readers three months ago (BW—Dee24’38,p18) , the 
government will now have to turn from payroll taxes 
to general taxation for a larger share of the expense. 
That, for the business man, is the long-term significance 
of the latest appeasement effort of the Administration. 
The short-term significance is that business gets a 
reprieve from a $300,000,000 deflation jolt next year. 
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